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Hearings on the reports of the U.S. .Commission on 
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CMcano pupils achieve, less well than Anglo students; (2) the school 
systems of the southwest have not. recognized the culture and the 
tradition of Mexican Americans and have, not adopted policies and 
practices that would enable Mexican (American children to participate 
fully in the educational process; (3) more than 400,000 chicano 
pupils throughout, the southwest attend schools in predominantly 
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.relatii^ly large minority in urban school. systengi plagued by racial! 
.imbalance, tight .budgets* and outmodeifl school buiidings in the 
Northeast «nd Midwest cities ; and. (5) statistical evidence 
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EDUCATION OF THE SPANISH-SPEAKING 



THXTBSDAY, JUNE 8, 1972 

House of Representatives, 
Civil/ Rights Oversight Subcommittee, 

Committee ox the Judiciary, 

Washington^ D,C. 

Thfe subcoinniittcc met at 10:10 a.m., in room 2237, Raybum 
House Office Building, Hon. Don Edwards of California (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives E<l\vards, Wigrins, and Keating. 

Also present; Jerome M. Zeifman, counsel; Samueal A. Garrison III, 
associate counsel; Geoi^e A. Dallcy, assistant couiiseL 

Mr. Edwards. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning the Civil Rights Oversight Subcommittee be^ns its 
heanngs on the reports of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights on 
the education of the Spanish-speaking. 

We are honored this morning by having as guest for a few minutes 
a colleague of mine from Califonua who came into Congress with ine 
\? ^^^V^T?^®' ^'^^ "^^^ distinguished Congressmen from Los Angeles, 
3lr. Ed Roybal, who will introduce one of our ^vitnesses. 

Mr. RoYBAi/. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wish to express my 
appreciation to j^ou for permitting me to introduce to this committee 
^.yf^^\ f^enJ of mine, a man who has been activo.in the field of 
cinl rights for many years. He attended the University of Southern 
Cahfonua and in 1930 was the first Mexican American to receive a 
hiw degree from that institution. Mr. Rui^s helped establish the Citizens 
Conimittce for Latin-American Youth, which was the forerunner of 
the Los Angelas Human Relations Commission. During the so-called 
jsoot suit'' riots in Los Angelas, it was then I met Mr. Ruiz, I was 
a public health official and was working in the field of communicable 
diseases and was assigned to Los Angeles during the time of the riots 
and had the opportunity of working our guests this morning on 
many occasions. 

I saw then his dedication to youth and to the Spanish-speaking 
community of Los Angeles and later as the j^ears went on I saw again 
the great dedication that he has— again to youth and to the Mexican 
American community of the United States, enlarging upon that and 
mchuung all Spanish-speaking people in this Nation. 

Our gu(^t this morning, \lr. Manuel Ruiz, Jr., has been active in 
tlie field of politics. He has been a member of the Mexican American 
I'olitical Association. This, Mr. Chairman, is an oiganizatioii of >rexi- 
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can Americans in California and various other States that is in fact 
bipartisan. It is not an organization thai devotes all of its activities 
to either the Democratic or Republican party. 

Mr. Ruiz happens to be a Republican but again his main interest 
has been the promotion of the best interests of the Spanish-speaking 
and the oppressed in the Nation and he has done a tremendous job as 
a member of that oi^anization and various other oi^amzations of 
which he is a member in promoting the best interests of these people. 

It then ^ves me a great deal of pleasure, Mr. Chairman, and with 
a great deal of pride I wish to present to you and the members of this 
committee a very dear friend, Mr. Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

Mr. Edwabds. Thank you very much, Mr. Roybal, and Mr. Ruiz, 
we are delighted to have you here. It has been a pleasure to work for 
more than 10 years with Mr. Roybal \vith the miportant causes he 
has devoted hunscif to because there is no more enei^etic champion 
for the oppressed and for the Spanish-speaking i)eople of the United 
States. Congressman Roybal must now be off to an Appropriations 
Committee meetm^: where I hope 3'our committee will agsm take a 
long look at the mmiscule amounts of money bein^ appropriated hy 
the U.S. Government for second language education and bilingual 
education in trying to cure so many of the things that are going to be 
brought out in the tiistimony this morning. It is really not a verj' good 
mdication of a great people when in the morning^ paper I read that 
we are gomg to spend $8.5 billion on'^two ABM sites and where the 
testimom" not only of these witnesses but the reports of the Civil 
Rights Commission indicates that a paltrj^ few millions of dollars per 
3'ear will go to bilingual education and for the desegregation of some 
of the schools in the Southwest. 

Mr. Ruiz. For purposes of the record, I would like to thank Con- 

Fessman Roybal for his presence here. It was a very pleasant surprise, 
did not expect to sec him. As he stated, although he is a re^tered 
Democrat and I am a re^tered Republican, I have always referred 
to him as my favorite Congressman. 
Mr. Roybal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Edwards. The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights has had a 
continuii^ Mexican American education study project since its 1968 
i hearings in San Antonio, Tex., on the problems encountered by Mex- 
^ ican-Americans in the Southwest. The education problems which 
were Brought to light during that hearing led the Commission to make 
a survey in the spring of 1969 of Mexican American education in the 
five southwestern States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas. Questionnaires were sent to the superintendents of all 538 
school districts in this five-State area with an enrollment of more than 
10 percent Spanish-surnamed students. Other questionnaires were 
sent to 1,160 prindpals in elementary and secondary schools withm 
the sample districts. The statistics derived from the questionnaires 
have been augmented by investigations conducted by the Commis* 
sion's Mexican American education study staff, resulting in the most 
comprehensive survey ever made of the educational problems of. 
Mexican Americans in the Southwest. 

The Civil Rights Commission has^ documented in its reports the 
harmful effects of educational policies which have simultaneously 
forced ethnic isolation and Anglo conformity upon Mexican American 
students and Puerto Rican students. 



There is an equally harmful effect upon society as a whole firom this 
continuing failure to recognize and accept the mversity of our multi- 
raciali multicultural societj. ^ 

The subcommittee had mvited, throudi our distinguished chairman 
Emanuel Celler of New York, £knry M. Ranurez, chairman of the 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities for Spaiiish-Spcaking people/ 
to appear and give testimony on this very important subject. I regret 
to say, and am somewhat at a loss to understand how, Mr. Celler 
could receive a letter from Mr. Kanurez dated May 31, 1972, stating 
as follows: 

"Dear Congressman Celler: 

"I am sorry I will be unable to appear and testify before your subcommittee on 
Thursday, June 1972 at 10 a.n . I will be out of town during those hearings. , 

I hope we can hear more from Mr. Kamirez regarding the reason 
why he does not seem to consider these hearings worthy of his per- 
sonal presence. The subcommittee really would like to get the views 
of this supposedly important Cabinet committee on these very im- 
portant subjects we are discussing. 

Mr« Ruiz. With respeNi^t to Banurez, I telephoned his office 
yesterday. He is ill, rick in bed and not attending his office. I simply 
wanted to add that. 

Mr. Edwards. Thank you very much, Mr. Ruiz. 

I also have a letter from the distinguished Congressman from the 
21st District of New York, Mr. Herman Badillo, wMch will be placed 
in the record^t tins point. ^ 

(The letter referrea to follows:) 

Congress op the United States, 

, House op Representatives, 
Woihington, June 7, 197t, 

. Hon. Don Edwards^ 
Chairman, Civil RiphU Oversight SvheommiUu^ CanmiUee on the Judiciary, -Houmc 
of Repratnlaivvtt, Washington, 2>.C. 
Dear Mr. Chairman: I am very pleased to leam that Mr. Louis Nunez, the 
new Deputy Staff Director of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, will be 
testifying before your Subcommittee tomorrow morning on the proolems of 
discrimination in education. I very much regret that previous commitments make 
it impossible for me to be with you but I commend you for inviting Afr. Nunez 
to testify. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing and workmg with Lou Nunez for a good 
many years and I am especially delighted that he has recently joined the govern* 
ment service. It is appropriate that he has been appointed'to the highest ranking 
position in the Federal Government attained bv a mainland Puerto Rican as he 
leaves behind him an outstanding and distinguished career as the National Execu- 
tive Director of Aspira of America. 

It is especially appropriate that Lou should be addressing himself to the subject 
of discrimination m education as this is something against which he has fought 
and worked for many years. During his service with ASPIRA he was at the fore- 
front of the efforto to secure full and equal educational opportunities for Puerto 
Rican students throughout the country. 

I am confident the Civil Rights Oversight Subcommittee will gain a great 
deal from Mr. Nunezes testimony and urge that it be given the moat careful 
consideration. 
Sincerely^ 

HERIfAN BaDIUiO, 

Member cf Congrtee. 

Mr. Edwards. We will also include in the record at this point 
without objection, my own introductory remarks for Mr. Louis Nunez. 
Ml. Nunez, who has just come to the Commission, was formerly 
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national executive director of Aspira, Inc. He is a member of the 
steering committee of the National Urban Coalition, a former member 
of the New York City Board of Higher Education and a member of 
the board of directors of the National Reading Council, and the 
Natiouul Center for Voluntarj'- Action. 

Mr. Nunez has participated in the development of the Puerto 
Rican Forum and serves on its board of governors. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

' iKTRODUCTOItY RkmaRKS FOU LOUIS NUNKZ 

Mr. Manuel Ruiz is accompanied by LouLs Nunez; Acting Deputy Director • 
of the United States Commission on Civil Rights. Mr. Nunez, who has just 
come to the Commission was formerly National Executive Director of Aspira 
of America, Inc., a non-proiit organization dedicated to educational and leadership 
development for Puerto Rtcans. Mr. Nunez is a member of the Steering Committee 
of the National Urban Coalition, a former member of the New York City Board 
of Higher Education, and a member of the Board of Directors of the National 
Reading Council, and tho National Center for Voluntary Action. Mr. Nunez 
was lx>ra in New York's East Harlem and grew up in the East Bronx. He naduatcd 
in 1953 from the Baruch School of Business Administration of the City Uni- 
versity of New York. He has done graduate work in the fields of education 
and public administration at the City University and at New York Universitj-. 

Mr. Nunez participated in the development of the Puerto Rican Forum and 
serves on its Board of Governors 

Mr. Nunez, we welcome you tnis morning cvA look forward to receiving your 
testimony. 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Nunez and Mr. Riiiz, we welcome you both. 
You ma3'' come lo the witness tabic and i)re.scnt j^our testimony. 
Please introduce the gentleman' accompauymg you. 

TESTIHONT OF HON. MAHUEL SIJIZ, HEHBEB, V.S. COMMISSIOK OK 
Cim SIGHTS; ACCOHPAHIED BY lOmS NUHEZ, ACmrG DEPUTY 
STAFF DIBECTOB; 70HN H. POWELL, JB./ COUNSEL; MABTIN 
SLOANE, ASSISTANT STAFF DIBECTOB, OFFICE OF CIVIL BIGHTS v 
PBOOBAM AND POUCIES 

Mr. Ruiz. On my right is General Counsel of the U.S. Civil Bights 
Commission, Mr. John Powell, next to Mr. Powell is Mr. Nunez whom 
you made reference to and to my left is Mr. Sloane/ who is the head of 
the Department involved in this matter as a member of staff. 

Mr. Edwards. The subcommittee welcomes you, gentlemen. 

I believe, Mr. Nunez and Mr. Ruiz, you have statements to make. 

Mr. Rmz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edwards. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ruiz. TVitli the chairman s permission, I ^vill speak first. I 
feel very much at home. There are two counsels, t./o attorneys, and the 
chairman from my home State. 

Note will be taken that there is a written statement that has been 
filed. 

Mr. Edwards. That will be printed in the record in full. 
(The statement of Mr. Ruiz follows:) 



Statement of Hon*. Maxuei. liviz ^ 

ACHIEVKMirXT 

The CominUsioii sotight to establish how well the scliools of the Southwest are 
inoctnig their rcsponjsibilitics to i)rovide a full education to Mexican American 
Mudents. The basic finding w:is that Chicano children do not obtain the benehts 
of public education at a level equal to that of their Anglo cla.*«iniatei5, whatever 
the measure of school achievement. 

Without exception, Chicano pupils achieve less well than Anglos. Their 
dropout rfite is higher, their re;iding achievement lower, tlieir reiictition of grades 
inoro frequent, their overagencss for grades mon» prevalent, their participatioii in 
cxtracurriciiuvr activities considerably less. 

Perhaps no measure of school achievement so vividly conveys the school's 
failure to educate the Chicano than its inability to keep him in school. The 
Cfini mission estimates- that of every 100 Cliicano youngsters in the Southwest 
i\ho enter the first grade, onlv 60 will graduate from high school. In contra'?t 86 of 
overv 100 Anglo children will receive their high school diploma. 

What of those who do make it through high school — in a sense, the elite? How 
docs their later educational ox|)criencc compare with that of their Anglo fellow 
.graduates? Here too, they fare Ws well. The Commission found that 37 |)erccnt of 
the Chicano high school graduates cuter college, whereas .57 percent of the Anglos 
do .so. The highest proportion of Chicanos entering college is found in California. 
In tluit State, slightly more than 4 of every 10 go on to college. By contrast, in 
Colonido only 2 of ever>'' 10 do so. 

School holding jiower represents only a quantitative measure of school cfTective- 
ncs.s. It d(K*s not measure the quality of education a child receives while in school. 
Heading achievement has traditionally l>ccn recognized as an important key to 
success and progress in other academic .subjects. The ability to read is i>crhaps 
the most crucial skill learned in school. 

Schools of the Southwest have not i>crfonned as well in teaching Chicano children 
to read as they have Anglas. At the fourth, eighth and twelfth grades the propor- 
.ti<in of Mexican American students reading below grace level is generallv twice as 
large as that of Anglos. Further, reading retardation worsens the longer the Chicano 
yomigster remains in school. In the fourth grade, about one half arc reading below 
grade level. By the twelfth grade, 63 ijcrcent arc. 

The ability of schools to hold Mexican Americans in school and to teach them 
to read were not the only measures of educational effectiveness examined by the 
Commission. We also looked at grade repetition and its correlate overagencss. 
Overall, Chicanos in Southwest schools arc almost three times as likely to repeat 
the first grade as are Anglos. The highest incidence of grade repetition for Mexican 
Americans is in Texas, where 22 |>ercent repeat the first grade. 

As a result of the practice of holding students back in a grade, a large proportion 
of Chicano children throughout the Southwest arc two or more years overage 
for tlieir grade level. At the first grade, Mexican American children are four times 
as likely to l)c overage as Anglos. At the eight h grade, eight times as many Chicanos 
as Anglos are overage. 

In its niailsurvey, the Commission sought information on the ethnic composition 
of i)articipants in extracurricular activities, such as student govemiiient, school 
newspapers, homeconiing events and chcorleadiiig. In the schools surveyed, the 
Commission found that Mexican Americans are by and large underrcprcsented in 
these activities. This is true whether Chicanos constitute a majority or a minority 
of the student enrollment at the school. 

LANOUAGK AND CULTCHAL KXCLUSION 

Thus, by all nieastircs of school achievement, Chicano children are getting kiSs 
out of school than Anglos. Why is this so? Why are the schools failing in their 
rc.<i>onsil)ilitics to this iniiwrtaiit group of children? The Commission is still seeking 
the answer to this crucial question. One aii*«wer \\x» already have found is the failure 
of the schools to adopt programs and practices geared to the tinique linguistic and 
cultural background of Mexican Americans. Hather, the Commission has found 
that they rigidly exclude Chicano culture. 
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In its most obvious form this exclusion involves the prohibition of the use of 
Spanish, Less obviously, but just as effectively, the Chicano child's historical roots, 
the community of which he is a part, and his very identity are all under\'alucd. 
In its survey, the Commission sought out objective data concerning these charges. 
Our third report details the Commission's findings. 

Basically the Commission found that the school systems.of the Southwest have 
not recognized the rich culture and tradition of Mexican Americaas and have not 
adopted policies and practices that would enable their children to participate 
fullv in the educational process. Instead, .Southwestern schools iise a variety of 
exclasionary devices which prohibit the child the use of his language, diminish his 
pride in his heritage, and deny him support from bis community. 

There is much evidence of widespread^bclief among Southwestern educators 
that a child who happens to speak Spanish is somehow educationally handicapped. 
For many Mexican American children, Spanish is their first language. Based on 
the responses to the principal's questionnaire the Commission calculated that 
approximatdy one of every two Chicano first graders do not speak English as well 
as the average Anglo first grader. 

Inst^ of appredating the difficulty facing the Chicano child many educators 
in the Southwest respond by imposing a "No Spanish" rule to insure the domin- 
ance of English in the classroom and on the school ground. Slightly less than 
one-third of all schools in the survey area discourage the use of Spanish in the 
classroom. About one half of these schools, 15 percent of the total, discourage its 
Mse on the school grounds as well. 

A comparison among the States presents sharp contrasts in the frequency of the 
use of the "No Spanish" rule. In both elementary and secondary fichools, in the 
classrooms and on school grounds, Texas leads in prohibiting Spanish. Two-thirds 
of all surveyed Texas schools discouraged the use of Spanish in the classroom and 
slightly more than a third did so on the school grounds. In California the "No 
Spanish" rule was rarely used on the school grounds and less than one fifth of Its 
schools indicated its use in the classrooms. 

How do the schools enforce the "No Spanish" rule?'In most instances principals 
admitted to suggesting or requiring staff to correct those who spoke rSpanish. 
A number of schools admitted punishing persistent Spanish speakers. 

Several t^grams are available to meet the English language difficulty of 
Chicanes. Tlie three most important and widely used in schools surveyed by the 
Commission were ffilingual Education, English as a Second Language, and Re- 
medial Reading. 

Bilingual Education is the use of two langui^es, one of which is English, as 
means of instructing the same pupil population. It encompasses part or all of the 
curricula and includes the study of h&tory and culture associated with the mother 
tongue. 

What efforts have the school systems of the Southwest made to bring Bilingual 
Education to the children of their schools? What support have the^ programs 
received from the Federal Government? The picture Is dismal. For the current 
197W2 school year, HEW statistics show that Title VI bilingual progr<ams 
reach only a very small proportion of the Chicago school-age population as well 
as the Spanish speaking school-age population generally. In 1971-72 HEW 
received an appropriation of $25 minion to fund 163 Bilingual Education projects 
m the entire United States, of which 144 were for the Spanish speaking. These 
144 projects reached less than 1 of every 50 Spanish speaking children, 3 to 18 
years of age in the U.S. In the Southwest, projects were provided for less than 2 
percent of an estimated 3 million Mexican American children in that age category. 

On May 25, 1970, HEW issued a memorandum to districts instnietmg them to 
take affirmative steps to rectify language deficiency for national minority origin 
students. Yet, only 41 districts with significant Spanish speaking enrollment have 
been or are in the process of being investigated by HEW for compliance under 
Title VI. Further, the relatively small expenditure of Federal funds for Bilingual 
Education and the limitation of bilingual programs to small scattered pilot 
projects belie a strong Federal commitment to rectification of language deficiency. 

English as a Second Language (ESL) is a program designed to teach English 
language skills without the presentation of related ctiltural nuaterial. According 
to Commission statistics, an estimated 5.5 percent of the Mexican American 
pupils in the Southwest are receiving some ty|)e of ESL instruction. 

Remedial readhig is a long established educational method to help all students 
who are reading below grade level. It focuses on reading achievement rather than 
language deficiency. Nevertheless, because of its strictly monolingual approach 
it receives much better acceptance by educators than cither Bilingual Education 



or ESL, as witnef>sed by the fact that 50 percent of the public schoolsin the survey 
area offer remedial reading courses/ Even .so, only slightly more than 10 percent 
of the Mexican American pupils in these. schools were enrolled in these courses. 

An exclusionary practice that is mon; subUe than suppression of the use of 
Spanish is adherence to established curricula which prevent the inclusion of such 
elements as Mexican American history, heritage and folklore. The Commission 
found that the curriculum in almost all schools surveyed fails to inform either 
Anglo or Mexican American students of the substantialcontribution of the Indo- 
Hispanic culture to the historical development of the Southwest. Commission 
figures for total pupil enrollment in Mexican American History courses at the 
elementary and secondary level Is 1.3 and 0.6 percent, respectively. 

School officials in the Southwest also exclude the heritage in school and class- 
room activities. To the extent that these activities deal with Mexican American 
culture, they tend to stress the superficial and exotic elements — the "fantasy 
heritage'' of the region. This results in the reinforcement of existing stereotypes 
and deprives the Chicano student of full awareness of, and a pride in his cultural 
heritage. . ' , 

The failure of schools to involve the Mexican American community in the 
educational process is another form of cultural exclusion which is widespread. In 
order to determine the extent to which the school is seeking to include the Mexican 
American community, the stt*d3r examined four areas of community-school affairs: 
contacts with parents, community advisory .boards, community relations special- 
ists and consultants on Mexican American education. 

Notices sent, home and PTA meetings are the means most frequently used by 
school officials and teachers to communicate with parents. Although about three- 
fourths of the total Mexican American population in the Southwest identify 
Spanish as their mother tongue, only 25 percent of the elementary and 11 percent 
of the secondary schools send notices in Spanish to Spanish speaking parents. 

The Commission also found that approximately 8 percent of ^ the surveyed 
elementary schools and about 2 percent of the secondary schools used Spanish 
in conducting PTA meetings. 

These data indicate that a large proportion of the populaticm has been auto- 
matically excluded from participation in school affairs, a clear violation of the 
Civil Ilii;hts Act of 1964 according to the HEW memorandum of May 25, 1970* 
' Another technique for involving the Chicano community in the problems of 
the school is the use of community advisory' boards on Mexican Aonierican educa- 
tional affairs. These boards arc normally composed of persons chosen for their 
ability to reflect and articulate community needs and views. Yet only one district 
in four in the survey area actually has such a board* 

Community relations specialists may be called in when contacts with parents 
and the use of community advisory boards prove unsuccessful in establishing 
free commimications between the school and community* However,' about one 
district in six of those surveyed employed community relations specialists. 

In their continuing effort to improve the quality of education, school districts 
spend imndreds of thousands of dollars annually for the services of enosultants. 
In recent years a growing number of specialists, or consultants on Mexican- 
American education have developed in the Southwest. Yet, in spite of their 
availability, specialists in Mexican American educational affairs are seldom 
eniployci by school districts in the region. 

Cultural exdasion is a reality in the schools of the Southwest* Until practices 
and policies conducive to full participation of Mexican Americans in the educa- 
tional process arc adopted, equal opportunity in education is likely to remain 
more myth than reality for the Chicano student. 

ETHNIC ISOtiATION 

In its Spring 1969 survey, the Commission found tliat a large proportion of 
Chicano ptipils attend school in isolation from their Anglo counterparts. This is 
due, in part, to the segregation of Mexican Americans and Anglos in separate 
school districts. More than 400^000 Chicano pupils throughout the Southwest 
attend school in predominantly Mexican American districts. In Texas, where iso- 
lation by district is most severe, nearly 60 ])crcent of Chicano students are in 
districts in which their own ethnic group preaominates. 

The heavy concentration of Mexican 'American i)cople in South Texas is one 
factor contributing to isolation by district. Thus, scjgregation of Chicano sttidents 
can be attributrd, to some extont, to mere demography — in short, ''natural catises.'* 
But "natural causes'' do not entirely explain the matter* For in South Texas, as 
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irlsewhere in the Soutliwo.st, it i< not uiicoiniiion to find a district that is almost 
entirely Chicaiio sitting next to one that is almost completely Anglo. The presence 
«»f neig! boring distriet.s of .such ef)ntra.sting ethnic compa^jitiou may have resulted 
fn>ni deliberate segregation ill violation of the Const it utirui and Title VI of tlic 
Civil Rights Act of 19G4. 

The Department of Health, Kdiieation, anrl Welfare (H!v\V) li:is not taken a 
very aggressive role in investigating the pf)ssibliity of such violations. To the 
Connnission's knowledge, in only one instance has HEW investigated the possibil- 
ity of civil rights violations in* the isolation of Mexican Anicriauis by district. 
To the extent IIKW lnt< undertaken any activitic* concerning segregation of 
Mexie:ni Ameriean«, they iiave been directed toward alleviation isolation by school 
Avitliin individual districts. Xor have thfise efforts proven effective in reducing the 
]>rr>portion of Mexican Americans who .ire in ethnically isolated schools, Iii l«Mi8, 
54.) iHjrcentrof aU Mexican American students in the Southwest attended prcdfjui- 
inantly minority schools.. By 1070 that i)roi)ortion had increased slightly to 54.6 
IKjrccrit, ' ! 

Mf»rc rccentlv, there has been evidence of greater HKW concern over] educa- 
tional opiwrtnnitics for Chiciuio students. On May 25, 1970. the Department is- 
i»ued a uicmorandum ckirifying the resi)oiL<ibilities of school distrietj^ to provide 
e(pial oi>portunity to national origin minority children deneient in English lan- 
guage skills in order to be in compliance with* Title VI tlie Civil Rights Act of 
19G4. Among llKW's major areas of concern were practices that wouhl tend to 
>egregate Mexican Aniericitns witliui school walls, inehiding abiUty grouping, 
tracking, ^uid placeuumt in classes for the edncable mentally retarded. 

Unpublished data from the Connnission's survey underscores the need for inten- 
jiivc Federal cfff)rt to -combat this kind f)f segregation. As of 1900, ;i yoixr Ijcforc 
issuance of the May 25 memorandum, about 4 f)f every 0 schools in the Sjuithwcs*^ 
i>i-acticed sranc ff)riu of ability grouping. One of every six schools placed student.*) 
ni one ability group for all subjects. Further, the proportion of Mexican Americiins 
in KMR classes was about twice that of Anglos. 

Since i>suancc of the May 25 nienu)rauduni HEW, has, or is in the; process of 
conducting conii>lianco reviews in 41 districts having J5pani<li-?spcaking enroll- 
ments. Twentv-twt) of these districts are in Texas, ibiwrvcr, therc arc nmre than 
2,900 district-s in the Southwest. In view of thr? extent Cliicanos are Isolated by dis- 
trict, by schfK)l, and even within scliooL*, IIJCW's efforts to date represent a very 
small drop in a verv large bucket. 

HEW'.s OITice of* Civil Riglit.s has been reluctant to ♦akc affirmative steps lO 
compel compliance in cases of civil rights violations. Investigations ef)nducted 
with the hf)pc of -securing vrilnntary compliance have often Ikkjii exercised in 
fntiUty. For example, in its 1968 hearing in San Antonio, Texas, the Commis.Kiou 
hcird'testiniouy on the segregation of Mexican Americans by district in Del Rio, 
Texas. Anglo children from an air force bate located in San Feline School District, 
which is predominantly Mexican American, were l)eing bused from San Feliixj to 
the ncigliborlioring Del Rio Schof)l District, which is i)rcdominantly Anglo. 
Despite the fact that the San Antonio and the Del Rio School District UtcOi had 
been brought to the attention of HEW as early as 1969, and even though HEW a 
year later, on M;iy 25, 1970, issued a memorandum urging school districts to 
examine current practices and to assess compliance procedures, it was not until 
1971 that HEW condtictcd comphance revie\\:s in the two districts of San Antojiio 
and Del Ri(). Bef()rc HEW had made much progress hi ncg()tiatlng a remedy, a 
U.S. District Court judge ordered the two districts tc consolidate. The Commis- 
sion fully sui)|)orts the gttidclines contained in the May 25 memorandum. As wc 
liavc learned from ex|)criencc in otli<;r parts r)f the cf)tuitry, however, school 
Migregatiou will not be r»verconic solely by the issuance of memoranda or other 
pieces of paiwr. It will yield only to careful mouit«)ring and firm enforcement. 

IIKPUKSKNTATION OF MKXICAX AMKKICANS IX TIIK KDUCATIOXAIi PnOFmiON 

The ComruLssion's survey not only dociunents the extent to which Chicanos arc 
ethnically isolated but also their uiiderrcpresenlation In the educational profession. 

Among classroom teachers, only abotit 4 percent arc Cliicanos, whereas about 
18 percent of the region's enrollment is of this ethnic group. Moreover, most of 
these teachers arc in schools in Avliich the majority of the ptipils arc Chicanos. 
Full one-third of the teachers arc in scluwLs whose cnrollnicnts arc 80 percent 
^Icxican American or more. 

Nor doas the Chica > have mticli of a chance to shai>c the policy of school 
systems in the Southwest. He is, as you might expect, tuidcrrcprcscntcd on boards 
of education. Of 4600 school board members in tlie area stirvcycd by the Com- 
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mission, 470 (or about 10 percent) are Cliicanos. Nearly 70 percent of tlia<e 
IVIcxican American policy makers serve on boards of eduuation where the majority 
of pupils are of Mexican origin. About a third arc in districts that are 80 percent 
C'licano or more. 

Air. Chairman, the facts the Commission has found so far concerning the 
eduoatiou, or luis-educatiou, of Mexican American children are caiii>a for national 
concern. The educational status quo in the Southwest is unacceptable. It is 
unacceptable when four of every ten Chicano children do not graduate from high 
school. It is unacceptable when well over half of the Mexican American school 
children are reading below grade level. The disheartening fact is that these child- 
ren are not being equipped with even the most rudimentary tools hy which they 
can hope to suceed in later life. For ^Chicano children, tlie tenn equal cducationaL 
opportunity is a slogiui without substance. 

Let us be clear on one point. It is not the children who are failing. It is the 
schools. The Connnission is in the process of trying to find out tlie reasons wliy 
the schools of the Southwest are failing our children. 

In a report we issued last month, the ConnniK.sion pinpointed one important 
reason — suppression of the cultural heritage of Mexican American children. Use 
of the Spanisli language is prohibited. Alexican -.American history and tradition 
are ignored, and the parents of Mexican American school children are excluded 
from participation hi school affairs. These various practices add U)) to a compre- 
hensive pattern of cultural exclusion which can only have the effect of undermin- 
ing the Uhicano child's confidence hi the value of his ethiiie background and of his 
own inherent worth. In a Nation which has been enriched by the coiitrihnticms of 
people from so many diverse cultures, those practices should be unthinkable. Vet 
they continue to exist. 

iMie primary responsibility for education lies with tJ'.c States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, too, has a responsibility, through laws aimed at prevenliiig discrimination 
against school childien and through programs of financial assistance to help the 
States provide quality education. If t!ie States are failing to meet their responsi- 
bihty to r^Iexican Anierican students in the Southwest, so too is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Despite commendable policy announcements prohibiting discrimmutioiiy 
the Federal Government has done little to end discrimination in faut. Segregation 
of Chicano students has actually increased over the last several years. Practice* 
declared by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare to be in violation 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1904 continue unabated. ^Ioreover, Federal aid programs^ 
geared to the needs of Mexican American students have been starved for funcfs and 
have reached few of the children in need. 

In the course of our study,' wc have urged the States and local school board*; to 
examine their own practices, to recognize their own inadequacies, and to reform 
themselves. This, liowever, is not enough. What is needed is action im a national 
level — not a mere tinkering with the existing educational macliinery, but massive 
new programs of civil rights enforcement and financial as**istanee to enable the 
schools of the Southwest to provide at long la^t, true equality of educational op- 
portunity to Chicano students. 

Mr. Ruiz. I would like to offer tliat as' an exhibit for the rccorJ 
In addition to that I have prepared a suininary. The reason for that 
i3 in tlie first statement we are getting to hard statistics and facts 
and niy statement will only refer to the summary and some obser- 
vations that I have made with respect to the report. 

On behalf of the U.S. Commission on Civil Right.s, T wisli to 
express our appreciation for inviting the Commission to testify" oa 
the subjeet of tiie education of the Spanish speaking. 

hi recent years the Commission has been engaged in important 
investigations on this subject. With youi" permission I shall confine 
my remarks to the work wc have done with respect to Mexicaii 
Americans, and Mr. Nunez, the Commission's acting deputy staff 
direetor, will speak on the educational problems confronting ruerto 
Rieans. 

Tlio Commission is nearing completion of one of the most ambitious 
undertakings in its history. For 3 years, we have been conducting 
an intensive investigation of the educatiomd problems of Mexican 
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Americans .in the Southwestern part of the United States. Tliis 
project ultimately mil consist of six reports dealing mth the unequal 
educational opportunity for .he Nation's second largest minority 
group. Three reports have already been published, and I shall base 
most of my remarks on the findings they contain. 

Tliese studies deal, respectively, mth the school achievement of 
Mexican-American schoolchildren and the degree to which the 
school systems in the Southwest recognize and seek to meet their 
lin^istic and cultural needs, and the extent of their ethnic isolation. 

A fourth report, near completion, deals with school finance in 
Texas. 

Tliis is a problem that is intri^ing the entire United States in 
relation to a Supreme Court decision as recently as last week. It 
documents inequities in district school finance, by the ethnic com- 
position and wealth of the district. 

A fifth report will be based on an investigation of what goes on 
inside the classrooms of the schools of the Southwest — ^how teachers 
interact with Mexican-American students. 

The data for all reports is based on an^ extensive mail survey of 
schools and districts in the Southwest conducted by the Commission 
in 1969, plus staff field trips and foUowup investigations conducted 
since that time. 

Tlie Commission is only in midjoumey in its investigation of the 
educational problems of Mexican Americans. In the three reports 
we already have issued, we have tried to define the nature and extent 
of educational inequities experienced b}- Mexican-American children.. 
We are not yet in a position to offer a complete comprehensive set 
of recommendations for remedial action. Already, however, the evi- 
dence suggests violations of existing civil rights laws and a need for 
more vigorous enforcement action by relevant Federal agencies, 
and the urgent necessity of Federal aid that can help bring Mexican- 
American children and their parents into the mainstream of the 
educational process. Later in my statement I will address myself 
to seme of the measures we believe need to be taken. When our study- 
is completed, the Commission hopes to be in a position to offer dcfim- 
tive recommendations of a more comprehensive nature. 

A brief description of the size and distribution of the Mexican 
American enrollment may be helpful in placing the study in< appro- 
priate context. There are an estimated 2.3 million Spanish sumamed 
pupils in the United States. They represent about 5 percent of our 
total public school enrollment. Of these Spanish-sumamcd pupils, 
about 1.5 million are Mexican Americans who attend public school in 
the five Southwestern States — that is Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas. In that region, Cbicano students comprise 
18 percent of the enrollment, lliat is almost one-fifth — more than 80 
percent are found in Texas and California, with nearl}' 50 percent in 
California alone. 

One oftentimes hears the expression directed to a Mexican American. 
"Why don't 3^ou go back to where you came from? If you don't like 
your lot in the United States, and its system of education, go back 
to Mexico." 

The person who exclaims thus is under the erroneous impression, 
that the language and culture of the southwestern part of the United 
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States, is English, and that what exists heie came from the eastern 
part of the United States, that the Mexican American is an outsider, 
w^hen in fact, it is the contrary. 

The American genius in law and government has consisted in 
adapting to its terrain much of the best which preceded its arrival in 
the family of nations. At the end of the English-American War, we 
acquired from the 13 British Colonies in our northeastern borders, the 
heritage of what was considered to be English law. 

At the end of the Mexican--i* merican War, we acquired from the 
Mexican States which formed^ a part and were located in our present 
southwestern borders, the heritage of the Mexican laws, and Mexican 
customs, and the Spanish language, all of wliich had nothing to do 
with Great Britain. 

The English common law was presumed to exist in those States 
of the Union, former colonies of England, or carved out of*-such 
colonies, but such presumption did not exist in the southwestern part 
of the United States, where an organized society already existed, 
which was Mexican.^ 

Cursory examination, in retrospect, indicates that the new arrivals 
from the East accommodated their way of life to the s^'stem of tlie 

Erior sovereign Mexico, which by omission, our educational institutions 
ave failed to express, or distinguish, and which forms the subject 
matter of our discussion today, that is, the isolation and exclusion 
of the Mexican American in the educational process of our public 
school systems. 

As 3'oii knoW; my home is California. The California constitution 
was originally written in both the Spanish language and the English 
language. It was a bilingual constitution. The constitutional sessions 
were opened each morning with a praj^er in English b;^ the Rev. 
S. H. Willey, Padre Antonio Ramirez terminated the daily sessions 
with a prayer in the Spanish language. The substantive Mexican laws 
became the laws of the State of California. 

Under our Supreme Court decisions they were not foreign laws but 
we acquired them bv succession and judicial notice was taken of them. 

It is not known, because it is noc taught, that in the Southwest our 
municipal laws were copied from and based upon the laws of Mexico, 
wherein the Pueblos were the agency of local government. The 
responsibilities of the common councils were copied verbatim from 
the Mexican laws, which have continued in effect until toda}^ 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Ruiz, San Jose was the original capital of 
California and was my birthplace. 

Mr. Ruiz. Yes. 

The laws of my own Sate of California continued to be printed in 
both the English and the Spanish language until the year 1874. 
/As long as the laws were printed in Spanish, public discussion of the 
issues involved took place in the Spanish-speaking communities. 
Newspapers in the Spanish laiiguage aboundea in California and the 
Southwest. The "Califomian** first English language newspaper issued 
at Montere}', was printed with press and type brought from Mexico. 

In addition to our municipal laws, our mining laws, all of our Federal 
mining laws, our laws with respect to descent, our suits in partition, 
and our comDiunity property laws in the relationship of husband and 
wife, were laws of the prior sovereign Mexico and were copied and 
adopted by our legislative bodies in ^he Southwest. These laws have 
remained in effect until today. 
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Wlicu in 1970, the California Sate Su])rcinc Court, in the case of 
Castro V, California struck dovm the English litcrac}' requirement for 
voting, and ruled that fluenc}' in the English language was not indis- 
pensable to exercise an intelligent judgment with respect to issues and 
candidates, the California Supreme Court said: 

We cannot rcfraiu from observing that if a coutrarv decision were conipellod 
it would indeed be ironic that petitioners who are the heirs of a great and gracions 
culture, identified with the birth of California and contributing in no .small 
, measure to its growth should be disenfranchised in their ancestral land, despite 
their capacity to cast an infonncd vote. 

The Mexican American became a nonentity in the Southwest when 
local legislation made possible his ethnic isolation hi the public 
scliools and the provisions that the laws be printed in both the Spanish 
language as well as the English laiijjua^e were repealed. 

If 3^ou recall, \ve had an tioriental legislation in section 804 of the 
State of California Education Law. I recall* when I was admitted to 
practice law, the children of Japanese, Chinese, Mongolian, and Indian 
parents could be segregated, there were no laws against the black 
se^egation. And they were segregating the Mexican Americans in the 
public school system in California because they had Indian blood. 

I recall the reason they did it; they misinterpreted the article with 
respect to the Indian being antioriental legislation. It was the India- 
Indian from the Orient that was being referred to. The law was re- 
pealed finally. There were many good Anglos and many good black 
people and we are gratefid to them for assisting us in eliminating that 
antioriental legislation. 

Wo in the United States accepted Mexican American histitutions 
and incorj)orated them into our legal structin*e, but rejected the lan- 
guage which breathed life hito them. This has constituted a provin- 
cialism foreign to our asserted principles of democratic government 
and \vorld leadership. 

Chicano children have been discouraged from s|)eaking Spanish in 
the schoolroom and this restriction if frequently extended to the school 
gi'ound. 

This is just beginning to disap])ear. Thb suppression of the Spanish 
language is most overt of the exclusionary practices. Our reports indi- 
cate that nearly 50 percent of all Chicano first graders in the Southwest 
do not speak English as well as the average Anglo first grader. Although 
school authorities officially deplore this, they continue to use methods 
that will insure a guilt complex as a penalty for the use of the Spanish 
language m schooL 

In a classroom, \-ou could not have classes in Spanish but they would 
speak Spanish. Fidly one-third of tlie schools surveyed by the Corn- 
mission admit to discouraghig the use of Spanish in'the classroom bv 
means which vary from enforcing a ''No Spanish Rule" to actual 
disciplme. 

While it is true that some schools have instituted more positive 
measures for building the language skills of Mexican Americans, 
these unfortunately, are too few. Three techniques are generally used: 
bilingual education, English as a second language, and remedial 
reading. 

If vou will make reference to our rei)ort No. 1, you will have a 
breakdown on what that is. 
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A subtle practice of exclusion consists of the omission to mention 
Mexican culture hi the school cumculum. Only 4 percent of the ele- 
elementary schools and 7 percent of the seconaar3' schools \yliei*ehi a 
significant portion of the students are Mexican American hiclude a 
course in Mexican American history. And even here less than 2 
percent of elementary school students and a fraction of 1 percent of 
secondar}' school students" are enrolled in these courses. 

The Chicano student is notonl\' the one excluded from the programs 
the Anglo school systems hi ^he Southwest. His parents and the leadei's 
of his community sufi*er the same fate. The Coniniissioii survey revealed 
that tliC3' are kei)t from any actual involvement in the educational 
decisionmaking process as was evident hi four specific school-commu- 
nity activity- areas examined. These were school contacts with parents, 
use of coimnuiiity advisory boards, use of community relations special- 
ists and use of educational consultants. 

Although an estimated 4 million persons in the Southwest identify 
Spanish as their mother tongue, only 25 percent of the elementary and 
11 percent of the secondary schools send notices hi Spaniisli to the 
homes of Spanisli-speaking persoiis. Such notices and discussions at 
PTA meetings are the methods most frequently used by the ischools 
to communicate with the homes. But with only about 8 percent of the 
elementar}' and less than 2 percent of the secondary schools using 
both Spanish and English at PTA meetings, it takes no great imagina- 
tion to realize how meaningless and frustrating they are to parents 
who do not know English. 

I can recall my mother did not know any English. 

The use of community advisory boards oil Mexican American 
educational affairs might have a salutary effect but only one district 
in four has such a board and these meet hifrequently. Again, com- 
munity relatioiis^ specialists could help bridge the gap, but onl}- 15 
percent of the surve3'e(l districts employ sucli speciiUists. Sonielmies, 
if a district wants to do something and can do nothing else, it hires a 
consultant on Mexican American educational affairs Althoujjclr tlio 
number of such consultants is growing, only 18 percent of the disti icti» 
were found to be using them at the time of the survey 

Our reports ^demonstrate that educational and cultural exclusion is 
a reality in the schools of the So\itliwcst. Somewhere in tlie history of a 
country founded in a pioneer spirit that stressed hidiyidualitj' and 
ethnic contribution, belief in the validity of only the dominant culture 
has come to take precedence over all others. 

The result is that schools in the Southwest are attempting to mold 
Mexican American children into the single hnagc of the monolingual,, 
nionocultural Anglo to the detrirpent of the entire society. Not only is 
the constitutional right of an individual to equal 0})portunity being 
violated b^ this process of exclusion but the richest source of Aniorican 
strength is behig diminished by ignoring the benefits of cultural 
,l)luraTism. We are confronted b.y a duaMeariiiiig challenge which 
must be respected and cultivated so that, out of this generation of 
students, nViU emerge enlightened, sensitive, and in\\y educated 
Aiiiericaii citizens. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights has carefully documented 
that the schools of the Southwest fail to provide their minority students 
witli an adequate education. Five States were surveyed, Arizona, 
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California; Colorado, Kew Mexico, and Texas. In none of these were 
the levels of school achievement or other school outcomes of minority 
students, however measured, on a par uith the levels of their Anglo 
peers. 

Fully 40 percent of our Mexican American students in the Southwest 
will never see their high school diploma. This is a wasted resource. 
Educational opportunity, therefore, must be assessed as opportunity 
for equal outcomes, not just opportunity to sit in a classroom and, only 
too oft^n, be perceived as little more tnan an extension of that class- 
room's furniture. * 

Similarly, we find that minority youngsters are attending school, j 
yet they are often deterred, for a variety of reasons — ^from participate i 
mg in the many socially satisfying and educationally enhancing extra- 1 
curricular acti^dties. 

And that is gone into in detail in our reports. 

Such students are not receiving an equal educational outcomef even 
though they^are officially enrolled in scaool. 

The precise statistics and hard facts contmned in our three reports, 
copies of which I hand to you, and there are yet tliree more to go, 
document systematically what most of us have observed informally 
for many years. The reports document the failure of the schools to 
provide at least an equal educational system for this minority segment 
as it provides for its Anglo youngsters. 

(Tne first three reports referred to above are in the appendix at 
p. 348.) 

Mr. Ruiz. There are an estimated 2.3 million Spanish-suniamcd 
pupils in the United States of which 1.4 million attend public schools 
m the Southwest, 90 percent of which are Mexican American. It is 
clear, from the data gathered and contained in oiir reports that the 
schools stand indicted for their failure to reach and properly educate 
the minority youngster. " 

What has; and what should the Federal Government be doing to 
assure equality of educational opportunity for Mexican Americans? 
Because our study is still in process, we are not yet in a position to 
offer a comprehensive set of recommendations for remedial action, 
but we have made some observations. 

However, the evidence su^sts violations of existing civil rights laws 
and a need for more vigorous enforcement action by relevant Federal 
agencies and the urgent necessity of Federal aid that can help bring 
Mexican American children and their parents into the mainstream 
of the educational process. 

On May 25, 1970, over 2 years ago, the Office of Education issued 
a memorandum to all school districts with more than 6 percent 
national origin minority group students to clarify their responsibilities 
in providing equal education opportunities to these students. 

The major provisions of the memorandum were that schools must 
take stops to rectify students' language deficiencies; that schools 
must not assign students to EMIC classes — ^hat is educationally 
mentally retarded classes, or academic tracks by criteria that are 
heavily dependent on English language skills, that classroom assign- 
ments dealing with special language skill needs must be only tempo-' 
rary, and that school districts be responsible for notifying parents of 
national origin students in their native language. 

In the 2 years since the. issuance of this memorandum little has 
been done to enforce its provisions. tlEW has completed compliance 
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reviews in only 16 districts in the entire county. Currently^ 27 more 
are under review. When one considers that there are 2,900, almost 
3,000 school districts in the Southwest alone,, this is a mere droD in 
a very lai^e bucket. 

Our data show that in 1969 only 8 percent of the Cliicano students 
were enrolled in bilingual education or English as a second language 
program. They also mdicate that Mexican-American students are 
twice as likely to be placed in EMR classes. Furthermore, as I have 
mentioned, only 25 percent of the elementary schools and 11 percent 
of the secondary schools survej^ed sent notices home in Spanish as well 
as English. 

Given this situation, it seems highly likely that manv school districts 
in the Southwest are presently in noncompliance with title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 where there; can be no discrimination by 
reason of race, religion or national origin. 

The Office of Education should pro\ide the personnel^ and the 
resources to enforce the provisions of this memorandum. 

Likewise HEW has not had a very aggressive record in investigating 
school segregation of Mexican Americans in scliopls and districts. 
Their efforts have had no real impact in reducing the proportion of 
Ohicanos in isolated schools in the Southwest. In 1968 54.1 percent 
of all Chicanos in the Southwest attended predominantly minority 
schools. In 1970 this proportion had increased to 54.6 percent. 

It appears as though we are slidmg backwards. 

The Federal Government has ^ven little support to the school 
districts of the Southwest to alleviate their presshig need for bilingual 
education. In the present 1971-72 school year HEW receivecl an 
appropriation of $25 million to fund 163 bilingual education projects 
m the entire United States. The 144 projects for Spanish-speaking 
children 3 to 18 years of a^e in the United States. More funds should 
be made available for initiation of bilingual programs and for the 
adequate training of bilingual bicultural teachers. 

There is little valid reason for this failure of the schools. Techniques 
for teaching minority students are available to us today; admmis- 
trative and legal changes to benefit minority students are possible for 
us today; attitudes and behaviors for working effectively with minority 
^people can" be developed today. All of these components— and- others 
not liere mentioned — can be effectively combined and put into opera- 
tion in our schools under our equal protection and equal opportunity 
•concepts. And indeed, they have been put into operation m certain 
locales and with good results. We need a stroi^ commitment coupled 
with fervant activity from the entire educational enterprise to imple- 
ment success over the entire Southwest. 

Tme the primary responsibility for education lies with the States. 
The Federal Government, too, has a responsibility, through laws 
aimed at preventing discrimination f^ainst school children and throujgh 
programs of financial assistance to help the States provide quality 
education. , 

Quality education means the type of education that is needed. That 
is one vcrv succinct interpretation. 

If the States are failing to meet their responsibility to Mexican- 
American students in 9ie Southwest, so. too, is the Federal 
Government. 
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In the course of oiii- stutly, we have urged liie States aiul loc-.l 
school boards to examme tlieir own practices, to reeS Le e r ou' 
inadequacies aud.to re orm themselves. Tliis, howevc?Slt ' 
W at IS needed is action on a national levd-not a nVe-rth S ; 

Mr. Edwauds. Tliank you, Mr. Ruh. We esi)ecially appreciate tho 
interesting and constructive historical backgroind tIiit ?r,S 
at the beginning because oftentimes it is for-otten tint SmnkI 
speaknig people were in theSouthwest quite a long th e bSrc A dos" 

Before asking Mr. Xuucz to i)roceed with his statement after whiH. 
we jjropose tolmve state.uents from the entire pa^^ i'^-ou flK 
iS. ChucK^^^^^^ the disthiguished memb'er from LoringelcX 

■Mr. Wiggins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
^vhn^h .7 I""" sure jiere what is expected of me at this moment 

whether I am to m-pceed with questions 1 have to ask vou wim h to 
fZt JZ/ '\ «I'airman's intention that I mir e™ 

but we can not hope to have the degree of e.\M)ertise vou ivo ? 

Mr. .Roiz. Thank vou. 

Mr. Edwakds. Think you, Mr. Wiggins 

Mr. jSuucz, you may proceed? 

lESIIMONY OP LOUIS NUUEZ, ACTING DEPUTY STAFF DIBEOTOR 
U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL EIGHTS 

Mr NuxEz.. Mr. Chairman and members of the .subconunitteo 
f ^^"'.^ Director of tl e U S Coin- 

uLssion on Civil llight.s. I wish to thank you for the 6 mor unit? to 

S£^''''' °" ^'^'"^'^^io"*^' status of Spanisl4.eErsduH!l- 
. Although I am new to the Government, mv interest in tliis ^ii\uo,.t 




rS(^r tt^„,vi f >va:5H,Mj lor 0 veims a member of the New York 

, It strikes me a.s more than coinddeutal that one of my first tasks as a 
fct aSs aTft£lt^''T"' 

of PiSn p/, • ''"^'=^0.'' 4 vcars ago was to commission a siirveV 
ol 1 uerto Rican children entitled "The Losers." That .survov deSod 

^^^^^ 
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Commissioner Ruiz had just completed a general review of the pub- 
lic education picture of Spttiiish-speakiiig students, and more par- 
ticularly the results of the Commission's 4-vear Mexican Aineiican 
education stud3% 

Mr Chairman, I would like to relate the information gathered 
tlirough another Commission project that has examined the status of 
luamland Puerto Ricans, Rather than describe the project which has 
been ongomg since 1969, I will summarize bricflv some information 
^ V^^^® Ricans and the education problems thev face. 

The Puerto Rican is predominantly a migrant to^^the cities of the 
JNortheast and Midwest. He is perhaps the most highly urbanized 
V'lnn^n^n^li®"^ country. Neurlv 1 million of the mainland's estimated 
1,500,000 Puertonquenos are residents of New York Citv. Substantial 
populations are also located in northern New Jersey, Hartford, and 
Bndgeport, Conn,; Spnngfield and Boston. 

4 1? F^\f^? population is a young one. The average age is 19. 
About half of the Puerto Rican population is of school age. Education, 
therefore, is a pnonty concern of the Puerto Rican community. 

Ihe Puerto Rican clnld constitutes a relativelv large minority in 
tirban school systems already pla^ied by racial imbalance, tight 
budgets, and outmoded school buildmgs. The 260,000 Puerto Ricans 
m the New lork public schools (.omprise 23 percent of the school 
population. Hoboken's school system is 45-percent Puerto Rican, and 
in Bridgei)ort, Conn., ifc is 20 percent. 

One continuing problem that all investigators of the Spanish- 
.speaking encounter is the unreliability of statistics. The 1970 census 
does not count Puerto Ricans separatel}'. No accurate census of the 
Puerto Kican public school population exists. No^one knows whether 
all I'uerto Kican children even attend school. In fact, in Boston a 
study indicated that one-third of the Spanish-speaking children aged 
6 througli 17 were not attending school. - 
41''^.*^? Department of HEW only recentlv initiatbd a requirement 
that local school distncts report the number of Spanish surnanied 
mdividuals. xMany local school districts still maintain only a white- 
nnnonty categorization without breaking down ''minority" to show 
numbers of Spanish-sumamed individuals. An accurate census of 
opanish-ongm Americans is, needed, including where appropriate, a 
breakdown treating Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans and 
other Latin groups as separate entities. 

Any consi(leration of educational strategies for Puerto Ricans must 
take into account the special social, economic and educational char- 
acteristics of the population: Lower income levels than for blacks or 
whites, a lower level of educational attainment than for the other two 
groups and a language barrier. 

In 1969 the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that Puerto Ricans 
2o years of age and over living in New York poverty areas had com- 
pleted, on the average, only 8.3 years of school. This figure contrasts 
sharply with the median of 12 J shears of schooling for the city popula- 
tion as a whole and 1L8 years for nonwhites in 1970. Where 53.4 
percent of New York City's white population 25 years of age and over 
had earned a high school diploma, only 15 percent of the Puerto Rican 
residents had graduated from high school, a figure far below the 48 
percent of nonwhites who had earned a high school diploma. This 
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means Puerto Ricans are at a competitive disadvantage on the job 
market. This disadvantage^ coupled with discrimination^ threatens to 
trap the population in an endless cycle of poverty. 

Recent education figures show no improvement on the horizon. In 
the 1970-71 school year only a third of the Puerto Rican students who 
had been enrolled 2 years before in the 10th grade actually grad^ 
uated from high school; 67 percent of their group left at some point 
l)(jtween September 1968 and June 1971. 

In Boston, Mass., with approximately 2,000 Spanish-speaking 
students enrolled in public schools, seven graduated from high school 
in 1970. Springfield, Ma^., graduated 11 in 1971. 

Bridgeport, Conn.'s sizable 22 percent Puerto Rican enrollment in 
elementary school dips down to 13 percent in high school. The number^ 
of Puerto Rican graduates from a nigh school total enrollment of 844 
Puerto Rican students should be simificantly greater than the 104 
Puerto Ricans who graduated from Bridgeport's high school in 1971. 

The metropolitan reading achievement test is admmistered annually 
by the New York City schools to children in grades one through nine, 
l^his test measured working knowledge and reading comprehension and 
is based on national norms. All around. New York City students com- 
pare favorably with the national norm only at the second-grade level. 

Yet in. a sample taken by the board of education of predominantly 
Puerto Rican schools, predominantly^ black schools, and predominantly 
white schools, the average reading score for Puerto Rican students was 
lower at each grade level than that for blacks or whites. 

At each level a higher percentage of students in the Puerto Rican 
schools were reading oelow grade level than for either of the other two 
groups. The testimony whicn I have submitted for the record contains 
a table detailing these figures for second, fifth, and eighth grades. 

(The table referred to follows:) 

TABU 5TH. AND 8TH GRADE READING SCORES (APRIL 1969) FOR SELECTED SCHOOLS WITH 
PREDGMINANTLY PUERTO RICAN, BUCK, AND WHITE STUDENTS 

\, . 

Percent below 
grade norm Average score 

Predominantly Puerto Rican schools: 

2d grade 70 2.28 

5th grade 82 4.58 

8th grade ^. 81 6.20 

Predominantly black schools: 

_ 2d grade.. 56 2.59 

5th grade.—.... 74 4.78 

8th grade 73 6.75 

Predominantly white schools: 

2d grade 22 3.76 

5th grade 34 6.69 

8th grade 35 9.08 



> Includes other Spanish-surnamed students. 
Source: Courtesy of the MARC Corp. 

Mr. Nunez. The number of college graduates \vithin the Puerto 
Rican community in New York City is minisculc. In 1960, nine- 
tenths of 1 percent of Puerto Ricans 25 years of age and older had 
graduated from college. Ten years later that percentage improved 
slightly. The best estimates are that, as of 1970, about 1.5 percent of 
this group had graduated from college. This figure should be compared 
to percentages for non whites, 6 percent and whites in the city, 12.3 
percent in 1970* 
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As national director of Aspira, I had an opportunity to assist many 
young Puerto Ricaus seeking a college education. For a number of 
years we were successful in annually placing an increasing number of 
young men and women in college.. But of late our placements have 
evened out. We have reached a plateau in our efforts to increase the 
numbers going to college. A basic cause of this phenomenon is that so 
very few graduate from high schools wth the minimum requirements 
for college admission. 

Much of the Puerto Ricans' problems in the public schools can be 
attributed to language. Many Puerto Rican children do not speak 
English, the language of instruction of our public schools. The number 
of pupils with serious to severe language difficulties in New York C!ity 
in October 1970, was 135,000 or 11.3 percent of the school population. 
Puerto Ricans constitute 94,800 or 70 percent of these students. More 
than one out of every three Puerto Rican pupils — ^38,7 percent — has a 
serious-to-severe laimiage difficulty. 

For these 94,800 Puerto Ricans in New York City and their class- 
mates in other cities, school is a disorienting experience. They do not 
understand the teacher or their schoolBooks. Guidance counselors 
advise them only in English. There is evidence that some school 
^tems in Connecticut and Massachusetts place Puerto Rican children 
in the lowest tracks or in educationally mentally retarded (EMR) 
classes mthout^adequate testing in Spanish. 

I would like to state for the record a young man who is a summer 
law intern \vith the commission this year oy the name of Hector Nava, 
who came to New York City and was placed in a class for educationally 
mentally retarded, subsequently struggled through, went on to a 
vocational high school, wWch was rather a poor school but he did 
manage to go to a college out in Maine and then he subsequently 
transferred on to Harvard and graduated from Harvard witn him 
honors and is now a law student at Georgetown University. If 
anything, this is a very clear and immediate example of what we are 
talking about* 

Mr. Edwards. If I may interrupt, my executive assistant in San 
Jose, Jesse Delgado, had the same experience as a young Chicano 
coming from Mexico. In elementary school he was placed in a class 
for those considered retarded, yet he was graduated not only with all 
A's from the high school later, but also ha*d an exemplary record from 
San Jose State College. That is a parallel case. 

Proceed, please. 

Mr. Nunez. Spanish lan^age testing is almost nonexistent. New 
York City does not administer any standardized tests to its non- 
English-speaking students. 

The programs and personnel available to these language-disad- 
vantaged students fall far short of then' needs. One response nas been 
Englisli as a second language instruction, a course in English lai^ago 
skills that utilizes a phonetics approach. The class is given for a limited 
number of hours per week, perhaps 4 or 5, by teachers mt\i no foreign 
langiiagc competency. 

A small number of bilingual programs represent the second response 
of the city school system to the needs of disadvantaged Puerto Kican 
and other lingiiistically-hindered students. It is a sad commentary 
on the sensitivity of the school system to note that the impetus for - 
most of the programs, however, comes frjQm concexAcd parfiUt3 and 
responsive local administrators, not from the board of education. 
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A look at school system personnel fnrthcr reveals the disadvantaged 
position of Spanish-speaking stndents. In 1969, of 59,104 teachers, 
89.4 percent were white, 9.1 percent were black, and 0.8 percent were 
Puerto Rican. ^ ^ ^ 

There were 969 principals, four were Puerto Rican and 37 were 
black. The remainder, 95.3 percent, were white. In that year 3.8 
percent of the total staff were Puerto Rican while the Puerto Rican 
student population amounted to 21.5 percent. There were 464 Puerto 
Rican teachers as against 240,746 Puerto Rican students. Although 
guidance counselors are the key pei'sonnel in s>tudent adjustment, there 
were only 10 Spanish-surnamed counselors for the entire Puerto Rican 
student^ population. In Bridgeport there was ]iot one Puerto Rican 
coimselor for 5,000 Puerto Rican students. 

In 1970-71 the employment of Spanish-surnamed persons in New 
York City schools had improved somewhat but the Spanish-surnamed 
student population had also increased. In that year out of 71,634 
full-time professional employees, 1,111 or 1.6 percent were Spanish 
surnamed compared to a student population almost 23 percent Puerto 
Rican. Accordmg to a New York State survc}'-, Puerto Kicans are the 
most underrepresented of any ethnic gi'oups in the city in terms of 
professional personnel. There are 294 Spanish-surnamed pupils to 
every Spanish-surnamed school personnel. The ratio for whites is onh' 
7 to 1. The underrepresentation of Spanish-surnamed faculty is 
reflected further in the districts and high schools with the heaviest 
concentration of Puerto Ricans. 

Table II in my statement submitted fc* the record indicates this 
situation. 

(Table II follows:) 

TABLE II 





Percent of 


Percent of 




Spanish- . 


Puerto 




surnamed 


Ricans 




staff 


enrolled 


District: 










68.2 


4...;.. 


3.3 


63.9 < 


7 




64.1- 






55.7 


14 .-. 




62.2 



Percent of Percent of 
Puerto Rican Spanish- 
student speakine 

Hish school location population staff 

Benjamin Franklin. Manhattan. 48.8 5.3 

Harren, Manhattan..... 46.7 2.9 

Morris, Bronx ^. 60. 4 7. 2 

Eastern District, Brooklyn .-. 61.6 2.8 



Mr. Nunez. Public education in America is still a matter of local, 
finance and control. But increasingly, Federal dollars are assuming a 
greater role in public education. In i970-71, New York City received 
$125 million under title I of ESEA for aid to disadvantagea children. 



> 
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Two of the options available under title I \yliich are of a particular 
concern to Spanish-speaking students are English-as-a-second language 
and bilingual programs. 
- The school district in New York City collectively spend $85,756,905 
on title I programs. Of that amount tlie^ currently are^ spending 
$4,126,417 on programs designed to deal \\it\\ language difficulties of 
disadvantaged students. Not more than 14,400 of the 135,000 pupils, 
the majority of whom are Spanish speaking, are^served by these 
programs, however, 

I might point out that this represents a sharp improvement over 
the previous school year when barely $1 million was spent on bilingual 
and English-as-a-second language programs. 

The central board of education admiuLsters several city Mnde title I 

Programs on the elementary and junior high school level and also 
as respoasibility mt title I programs in the high schools. The board 
spent $1,024,000 of its title I funds this year on a program of recruit- 
ment and training of Spanish-speaking teachers, A oro^ram that is 
over 4 years has placed about one-half of the 1,000 Spanish-speaking 
teachers in the public schools. 

None of the other centrally adniinistered propanis are geared 
specifically toward non-English-speaking students. This is not to' say 
that Spanish-speaking students do not derive some benefits from 
some of the other title I programs achninistercd by the Central Board, 
The $12 million college-bound program operates in 31 high schools 
including such predominantly Puerto Rican hijjli schools as Benjamin 
Franklin, Harren, Eastern District, and Moms, This program aims 
to raise the academic level of students from poverty backgrounds and 
help them gain admission to college. There is no reliable evidence that 
many Puerto Rican students benefit from the collegerbouud program 
because of the high dropout rate among Puerto Kican students in 
New York City, > 

Tital VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act author- 
izes the Office of Education of the U,S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to fund bilingual-bicultural prognuns operated by 
local school districts. These demonstration projects are desi^ied to 
meet the special educational needs of children from low-income 
families who have liniited English-speaking ability and in whose 
home environment the dominant language is one other than English, 
- The fiscal year 1971 congressional appropriation was S25 million. 
New York received slightly more than $1 million. 

According to title VIL officials, grants are awarded solely on the 
basis of proposal merit. Awards are not based upon a criteria of need 
since the amount of appropriated funds has never been large enough 
to deal \vitli the scope of the non-English-speaking problems. 

Title VII officials state that the amount of money going to the 
northeast has increased significant!}'' in the current fiscal year. This is 
an encouraging trend, but much more needs to be done to correct the 
gross disparities of past years when disproportionate amounts went 
to two States, California and Texas, 

The total number of pupils reached by title VII bilingual programs 
in New York is 5^000r-only a small i)ortion of the 135,000 non- 
English-speaking city schoolchildren wno need such programs and 
services. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Coininission will be making its major recommendations when 
it releases its report of the Puerto Ricanj)rojcct. There are, however, 
three immediate actions which can be initiated now by the executive 
branch, and which could go far in helping the Spanish-speaking 
student. 

First an accurate census of Spanish origin groups should be con- 
ducted. HEW should require that' local school districts annually 
report their Spanish ori^n ])opulation$ where this group is ^gnificant 
in number. Such reports by local school districts should . include 
mformation on non-Englbh speaking students and student achieve- 
ment by ethnic group. 

Second HEW should require State title I plans and local school 
districts to program funds for the special needs of linguistically 
disadvantaged students. 

Third, the Department of HEW should initiate a title VI compliance 
review of the New York City sdiool system, the "schoolhouse" ,for 
perhaj)s 70 percent of the Nation's Puerto Rican schoolchildren. 

This presentation demonstrates the disadvantaged position of 
Spanish origin non-English speaking children in the New York City 
schools. The failure to use Federal funds to meet the needs of Spanish- 
sneaking children violates title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the implementing May 25, 1970, memorandum. The failure of that city ' 
to develop an amrmatiye nondismminator^*^ program for this popula- 



llic urging hy the members of the subcommittee of such adminis*' 
trative action or the sponsorship of appropriate le^slation would do 
much for the aspirations of your fellow citizens, the Nation's 12 million 
Chicanos, Puertoriquenos, Cubanos, and Latinos. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Edwards. Thank ;^^ou very much. I am not sure that the sub- 
committee did not err m grouping the problems of the Sjjanish- 
sumamed people of the Southwest with the problems of Puerto 
Ricans, although theiproblems seem to run along similar lines. Would 
both you gentlemen agree that there are si^ificant parallels in the 
discrimination and in the disadvantaged conditions? 

Mr. Ruiz. Yes, insofar as language is concerned, the bilingual 
part of it and the lack of funding for those problems. 

Mr. Edwards. Would you prefer to see these problems treated 
separately? ' ' 

Mr. Ruiz. Yes. 

Mr. Nunez. As I pointed out in my statement, the majority of 
Puerto Ricans do live in New York CSty, 70 percent roughly. It is an 
abnormal situation where you have so many people concentrated in 
a system that is utterly failing our community. 

The Commisdon has experienced quite a lo.t of difficulty in develop* 
ingthis study over the years and has noted the increasing disparity 
in ruerto Rican communities across the country. 

At one time there was a feeling in the States that in general the 
Puerto Ricans were nice people, docile, and what you see b an increas* 
ing sense of frustration and militancy. A lot of it is emerging m schools. 
I remember as a member of the board of education there were many 
confrontations the board had to have with students at the different 
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colleges. With all the new programs, they really have just not made 
enough of an impact on the problem. If you look at them and analyze — 
as the statement shows, that 5 or 10 percent of the problem, the prob- 
lem will not be resolvea until this country makes a determination that 
we are going to make some funding into this^to make a difference, 

Mr, Edwards, Has the Commission asked HEW for these three 
immediate actions which could be initiated now or have you formally 
suggested to the executive branch that the recommendations con- 
tained in your testimony be implemented? 

Mr, Sloane, With respect to both the Mexican American study 
and Puerto Rican studies, we are in midjoumey: we have tried to find 
out the scope and extent and nature of the problem. We have not 
worked out comprehensive recommendations mth respect to either. 

We have not made formal recommendations to aiw^ agency. For 
this hearing we. made it our business to find out what lEEW and other 
Federal agencies were doing to meet the problems. Our reports are 
public and we find out they have been doin^ very little, 

Mr, Powell, We requested HEW to mi&e a study of New York 
City schools; we have made that request, 

Mr, Edwards, What haj been HEW's response? 

Mr, Powell, I do not know^ that, we have a formal response. It is 
my understanding they are beginning to initiate such a study, I think 
the determination to make such a study is in process, whether they 
will make it or not, I do not know, 

Mr, Edwards, The subcommittee will be very interested in the 
results of that study, 

1 yield to Mr, Wiggins, 

Mr, Wiggins. Thank you, 

I direct the first question to Mr, Ruiz, Our clear national policy, as 
we all know, is that students shall not be segregated on the basis of 
race or other nongermane factors in attendance of public schools. And 
vet your report fully documents that Spanish-spealdng youngsters 
nave special education problems. 

Do you find that it is difiicult to deal with those special education 
problems without segregating the cliildren who have those problems 
for purposes of ^ving them the special instructions that they may 
need and, if so, is it really going to be possible for us to deal with those 
unique problems without, if not separating them in different schools, 
at least separating them in different classes for special instruction? 

Mr, Ruiz, We are not talking of racial segregation. But of segrega- 
tion in the sense of teaching persons who have special problems. The 
persons, whether they be in urban populations or out in the country, 
are more or less together defective and an input is absolutely required 
in these situations in order to keep xiom perpetuating a situation 
where your Mexican, as you know nim, a Mexican American speaks 
English with a Spanish accent and Spanish with an English accent 
and goes nowhere. These are special problems of language. In those 
•areas where this de facto matter does not exist, if you can escape it, 
the dropout rate, unless you have an exceedii^ly bright youngster, is 
even greater. 

In man^ of those instances he is completely lost by virtue of the 
language situation, 

Mr, Wiggins, I would agree with you if your statement is that 
segregation of young children on the basis of educational capabihties 
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Sn&Tr/^^^^^^^^^^^ a violation of the 

Your prepared statcmcKE " '''^H''''^ ^'"^^ process, 
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Mexican Americans and Anglo ch dren 
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Mexican American children are conscious of being not only separate 
T)ut unequal. This is driven home to them from the day they enter 
school. It seems to us the bilingual solution is the best of all, 

Mr, Wiggins, Does it occur to you that English-speaking children 
might have no desire to speak Spanish? I think it would oe an un- 
fortunate choice, but to compel them to attend a Spanish class not for 
their benefit but a class i)riniarily for the Spanish-speaking does not 
secni to me to be the answer. 

^lr. Ruiz. It would be a rich cultural loss to the Anglo child. 

Mr. Wiggins, Bilingual education classes in my district and else- 
where are regarded as devices and techniques to be encouraged to 
help S])anish-speaking youngsters master English sufficiently to pro- 
gress normally with their e(lucation. But compelling Anglo students' 
attendance at these classes has the impact of retarding their education 
somewhat, 

Mr. Nunez, I do not think we can advocate compelling anyone to 
attend a bilingual class, I recall a few demonstrations being done in 
New York, The non-Spanish-speaking in those schools are eager to 
attend the classes. 

You raise the question of segregation; the fact of the matter is 
evcrv large urban school district in the Unite(i States, particularly in 
the Northeast, is a segregated institution. 

I would say black and Puerto Ricans in New York City attend 
schools that lire predominantly black and Puerto Rican. That will 
not change unless we work with the suburbs. Those are the realities 
we face. While we work on the problem of segregation, we must develop 
and have significant programs that will focus on the special needs. 
As we cited in our statement, in New York City there are 135,000 
voung people who have a severe language difficulty. My experience 
in working with Puerto Rican high school graduates aiid tn'ing to 
place them in college, it is not a question of they do not speo': English, 
out the process of their going through the school system an-l learning 
it. We find perhaps the.y are 2 or 3 years behind their grucie Jevel in 
reading. 

When they go to college, the}' have an immediate and enormous 
l)roblcm. We are talking of high "school graduates, not the youngsters 
that dropped out. 

Mr. Wiggins. Do you think it would ofTend the law or the policies 
we are implementing if a fairly administered test — assume that fact 
for the moment — a fairly administered test were given to all students 
without reference to ethnic or racial background and those with a 
language problem were separated not for all ])urposes, but for i)urposes 
of special language instruction, even if it dcvelo])ed in a given school 
district that that si)ecial class was wholly Spanish-^)eaking, Mexican 
American? Would that segregation offend you or offend the law? ^ 

Mr, Nunez. Not particularly. Out of the 135,000 students in New 
York City with a language disability, our figures indicate only 70 
percent arc Spanish speaking or Puerto Rican; the^y are French speak- 
ing from Haiti— people from all over the world*— Greeks, Italians, 
and so on. 

1 think we are interested in getting to the problem. We are talking 
about not putting thein in a class for the mentally retarded but putting 
them together to beef up their English competency' and I see no 
difficulty with that. I do not believe the Commission would* 
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Mr. Wiggins. Let me tell you an experience Mr. Ruiz may know 
about, personally. I was bom in El Monte— you know where that is? 
Mr. Ruiz. I certainly do. 

Mr. Wiggins. El Monte is a city with a heavy population of 
Mexican- or Spanish-speaking citizens. When the city was smaller, it 
was the policy of the school district back in the thirties and forties 

Mr. Ruiz. Hix Camp is in El Monte*. 

Mr. Wiggins. It used to be Wiggins Camp. 

Mr. Ruiz. I remember. 

Mr. Wiggins. I try to forget it. 

I am speaking of the sins of omission and commission of great- 
gTMidparents of mine. I was bom there, my father and his father 
and his father were bom in El Monte. 

Mr. Ruiz. We had a lot of trouble in Hix Camp. 

Mr. Wiggins. When the city was smaller, it was the policy of the 
school district to take all Mexican students beginning in the elementary 
schools and place them in a separate school for the first three grades. 
It was Lexington School. After graduation, in the fourth grade they 
went to the school where all children went. Bilingual teachers were 
assigned to Lexington School. Mexican was the predominant language, 
pr^tically the only language in Lexington School. It was a dSficult 
task for teachers to introduce the English language to these youngsters 
for the first time. Their homes were monolinguistic and it was wkolly 
Mexican. 

That practice was abandoned, as it should haVe been. It probably 
was clearly unconstitutional. 
Mr. Ruiz. That was abandoned about 1946. 
Mr. Wiggins. Yes. 
Mr. Ruiz. I was part of it. 

Mr. Wiggins. It was clearly, unconstitutional. The vice was that it 
placed all children without reference to their special .educational 
problems, solely on the basis of their ethnic background, in a segregated 
school, but it represented an attempt, I think, by a school distnct- to 
deal with the problem* That same school district now has a terrible 
problem of youngsters coming in to the first grade speaking literally 
no English, but they feel they are compelled to keep them together 
with ^glo children at all levels of instmction. 

The consequence is that nobody gets a very good education out of 
that. I hope that we do not become so sensitive to the problems of 
race and ethnic background that we are incapable of dealing with 
genume educational problems. 

Mr. Ruiz. I will be happy to check into the elementary situation. 
/ am well acquainted with the historical elements of the city of ' El 
Monte. I will make a report to you personally on that with respect to 
certam resource material that I can go into. 

Mr. Wiggins. The whole thrust of my remarks is perhaps embodied 

"^y effort to sum up, that is, that we should not limit the right of 
school distncts, in my opinion, to segregate youngsters on the basis of 
their educational need and to deal with those problems. If, as a by- 
product—a wholly unintended byproduct— the classes became tempo- 
ranly segregated on the basis of race or ethnic background, that is a 
consequence \ve have to endure in order to deal with the educational 
problem. 
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Mr. Sloane. problem mth that is that it is based again on an 
assumption which is somewhat defeatist. I do not think tne schools 
are powerless or so lacking in imagination as to work out devices 
for children of different ethnic backgrounds through other than 
segre^tiou. 

As Air. Nunez pointed out, it is not forcing children to learn another 
culture. Our experience has been many Anglo parents would like their 
children to have some experience mth the culture of the area. 

It is not really a question if impo^g this on a child in the area. 

Mr. Wiggins. I Uiink it would almost be accepted wthout aigu- 
ment that a class that has to be conducted practically in two languages 
is goingto proceed more slowly than one conducted in one. 

Mr.Kuiz. I have learned^ Congressman, that the comparative 
concept is wonderful.^ In this sense, my specialty in la\y is comparative 
law, international private law. I learned my California law a heck of 
a lot better by learning Mexican law, by virtue of the fact that in order 
to learn one, you improve on the other. When we get down to com- 

Earative language, a student \\nl\ learn his English language better if 
e is exposed to a comparison. 

This IS a psychological process which, in these things, may have to 
be considered when we finally \vork out the proper gimmick. 

This is comparatively new: bilingual education. It is not something 
that has been going on for the last 15 or 20 years. It is in the expen*- 
mental stage and tnere have been some instances of great fruition to 
all students that are exposed to it. 

Mr. Wiggins. I hope this discussion could be resolved by studies 
and achievement tests that have been conducted to determine whether 
or not my fears are genuine. 

I will conclude with this observation, Mr. Chairman. In your pre- 
pared testimony, Mr. Ruiz, you indicated opposition to the grouping 
of students on the ba^s of their educational attainments. ~ 

I think that probably was based upon the belief that those having 
language difficulties would be at the bottom of the scale and there 
would be feelings of discrimination, a feeling of second-class student 
citizenship, which I understand, but on the other hand, I do not think 
we should discriminate against a brilliant student, either. He should 
be allowed to proceed as fast as his capabilities allow. 

If we put bright kids with those not so bright, J hope it does not 
become a civil rights matter to do so. 

Mr, Nunez. I recall at the University of the City of New York, at 
the beginning those arguments were put forth, "Why would you want 
to bring them to this university that has such high standards?" What 
we were saying is that we have not given up on young people yet. 
Our society sort of makes a judgment, you drop out of high school ^ 
that means you \vill not go any further. 

You go to a vocational high school, that means you will never go to 
college. I think the educational system should be more concerned 
about the final product rather than what the youngster brings to the 
school, so that he can come out a better person. I think a lot of edu- 
cators in our society are concerned mth guaranteeing success. 

In cities like New York, they have these highly specialized high 
schools, like Stuyvesant and Bronx Science. EJvery student has to 
have a certain average, like practically an A average before being 
eligible to enter^ Then the school says 99 percent of these youngsters 
go to college and the school was a success. 
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My feeling is that the youngster would liave gone to college even 
if he hftd not gone to that school. The school has the bett<5r teachers 
and equipment. It does not prove anj'thing tliat they went to that 
school, I think a lot more could be proved in certain of these programs 
A\'here you get a j'^oungster — I think yon are doing more in an educa- 
tional sense when you get a youngster wlio does not look as though 
he will make it but, because of the educational intervention process, 
you light a flame for knowledge in that youngster and he spurts out, 

Tlie situation with Spanish-speaking youngsters is we do not 
know that much; the school system does not know that much, Tlie^' 
do not tmderstand them. Do not understand the culture— where 
they come from. They make a judgment that they are a failure at 
the" beginning. It will take a while, 3 or 4 years, but they have to be 
given this opportunity. 

The incident of citing that they be put in for 3 or 4 years, there 
was already a judgment that the}' will not make it, 

Mr, Wiggins, That was bad, 

I do not support that. 

The fact is, as we all know, the teachers make this judgment every 
da}^ anyway. My young son is attending a school here in Washington 
and his teacher puts the class in reading groups ^hen they study 
reading, little circles of five or 10 youngsters in a group. The kids 
know that those are identifiable reading groups, one, two and three, 
based on their capability to read, 

I take it, it is easier for the teacher to instruct on that basis and 
the kids are mindful of the fact thej^ are in reading group 1, or 2 or 
3 — what have you, 

I hope they aspire to rise to the top, 

Mr, JRuiz, They do not feel segregated, do they? 

Mr, Wiggins, t cannot tell yon whether they are emotionally 
scarred as a result of these reading groups, 

Mr, Ruiz, This is what we are interested in, 

Mr, Wiggins. My son reads very well and he is very proud of the 
fact he is in reading group 1, 

Mr, Powell, I think you misconstrued our statement, I do not 
think we say anj'thing aoout assigning people on the basis of their 
intelligence but we decry that yon give a Spanish-speaking child an 
intelligence test in English and he is assigned as a result of that. It 
is proDabh^ illegal. Nowhere do we address the assignment based on 
intelligence, What we address is inquiring into the intelligence of a 
SpaniSi-speaking child and that is to make the test valid, 

Mr, Keating. On. that i)ohit, not onl^y^ the English language is a 
handicap b'lf, also the backgrouiul of the individual child, the cultural 
background. If 3'^ou are questioning based on one culture as o])])osed 
to the other, or on other experiences, if you will, he is not going to 
score as high as someone else if you use a standard he is not accustomed 
to. It is more than just a language, 

Mr, Ruiz, They had one, 'Tut the tail on the donkey.'' Mostj'oung- 
sters fliinked and thej^ changed it to "Put the tail on tlie burro'' and 
all got good grades. 

Mr, Keating. Let me just saj'^ that I wouhl like to see a copy of tlie 
loport because this area of discussion is of great interest and; what you 
provide Congressman Wiggins I can possibly obtain from him on this 
El Monte situation. 
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I would like to have that available to me if I can, I do not happen 
to have the bilingual problems in my district, but I think it is a 
mutter of great interest and concern. We have a school in our district 
that is college preparatory and is, I guess, 60 percent white and 
40 percent black, but if it were not a college preparatory school and 
did not draw from the entire coniminiity it would probably be 90 
percent black and 10 percent white. 

There is busing to this school by reason of people wanting to go to 
the school because it is a select school and it has a mix in it, really, 
and they are going through the throes of discussing what should they 
do in our community. They had a big vote and decided to keep it as 
it was. 

I suspect on an annual basis, they will be trying to decide what to 
do with it or about it. It is based on an entrance examination. 

Mr. Nunez. One point of commonality between Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans is the way they become American citizens; that js, 
they were made American citizens. In Puerto Rico, Spanish is %al 
and they are all American citizens. I understand this is and was tlio 
case according to Commissioner Ruix' statement earlier in Califomiair 
It is not a question that immigrants came here and had to learn the 
language of the country. Thev were here already and were made 
Americans. It was the legislation authorizing this when the United 
States gave the Puerto Ricans the right to use their language. I think 
we can begin to look at America as a bilingual society. It is not that 
unique. There are several countries where several languages are 
spoken. 

I think it is legitimate. Sometimes our critics feel this is wrong. We 
are not saying people will communicate solely in Spanisli, we are 
sa3nn^ they should be allowed to communicate equally in Spanish 
and English. I think it is a legitimate aspiration for our communities 
in the Southwest and Northeast. 

The other fact is that it is clear that the current way of educating 
Spanish speaking in a traditional way does not work for our people 
and we have to develop special cultures, bilingual cultures with 
English as a second language, all the special programing. Wliat has 
happened shows no evidence we are moving from where we are at. 
It IS very discouraging and we have to take new directions. 

Mr. Keating. Let me ask you as a man interested as I know you 
are in equal and civil rights for all Americans: Does it bother you that 
we have selected those minority groui)s that are racially identifiable, 
identifiable by physical characteristics, for specialized treatment 
and have not considered otlier minority groups in our society? 

Mr. Ruiz. We are considering other minonty groups, other ethnics 
arc coming into this at the present time because this is being expanded. 
With respect to the specialized treatment, there is really nothing 
wrong with that. For example, first I am an American but I am a very 
special kind of American. I am a Mexican American. By virtue of 
that I have two cultures and two languaces. I have a little bit more by 
virtue of that than a lot of people around us here that would give their 
right arms to be bilingual. 

Mr. Keating. We (lo not in tend to say that, if I am a Pole, however. 

Mr. Ruiz. No, as I say this, in the last statement from HEW, they 
are going into that field, they feel this is remedial and necessar^^ We 
have to start someplace. We start with the Mexican Americans In the 
Southwest because t^here are so many of us. 

82-425—72 3 
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Mr, Keating, I notice that not just in the hmguage field but in 
the programs to enrich the curriculum by providing opportunities to 
leani about the culture, the heritage of the predominant minority, 
the^'' are prettv well confined to Cliicanos and blacks right now, 

Mr, Ruiz, "fes, 

Mr, Keating, I have not heard of any major effort to isolate the 
PoHdi precincts of Detroit, if there are any in Detroit.. 

Mr, feuiz. The Jews are setting up their own colleges, 

Mr, Keating, That is true. That is a large minority grouj), I do not 
know whether the public schools of New York have special classes 
\\ith resT)ect to JewLsh culture, 

Mr, Edwards, Mr, Ruiz, and Mr, Nunez, both of your testimonies 
have allegations with proof attached thereto that have very much to 
do with the jurisdiction not only of the Civil Rights Commission, 
but of this subcommittee, the House Subcommittee on the Judiciary. 
They have to do ^vith the deprivation of rights for equal opportunity 
and education. 

Also it seems to me in both of your testimonies there are parallel 
accusations, shall we say, of deficiencies and inequities and violations 
of the law. One, that there are a lot of school districts that remain 
segregated hi violation of the Board of Education, Is that correct? 
Certainly in the Southwest and to some extent in New York, 

Mr, Nunez, It is more de facto in New York, 

Mr. Edwards, It is de jure in the Southwest. We mil not go into 
the question of whether tliey are illegal. However, you do find specific 
tilings that could be cured if local. Federal, and State governments 
were interested in curing them. 

For example, the teachers and administrators are largely Anglo, 
There apparently has not been a real effort made to permit or have the 
appropriate proportion of Chicanos or Puerto Rican teachers; is that 
correct? 

Mr, Nunez, Yes, sir, 

Mr, Edwards, There is no real effort by the school districts to have 
decent community relationships insofar as language is concerned at 
PTA meetings, is not that correct — there is a refusal to include the 
two cultures, and to develop an appreciation of the second culture. 
In both areas— the Northeast and the Southwest, the Anglo culture 
is emphasized to some extent as though the Spanish-speaking culture 
does not exist. Insofar as the language diflSculty in both areas, there 
is a minimal effort being made to provide remedial help. Yet there 
arc some very definite thmgs that should be done, 

Mr, Ruiz, For example, the Office of Education has on its piUToll 
nearly 3,000 full-time persons in Washington c-ad regional offices. 
Only 50 are Spanish-speakhig, To the best of our knowledge, only one 
of the Spanish-speaking personnel has direct-funding authority for a 
program which is allocated on a basis other than a set formula, one 
chicano supergrade GS-16, one person who would have anything to 
say about where money would go. You need someone there ^vith a 
comprehension of these things, 

^lr, Nunez, I was thinking of what you said, Mr, Wiggms, ns to 
why just the Chicanos, and ruerto Ricans, why should they have 
these special programs and why should not any other group have them? 

The point is the traditional method of instruction is not working 
for us. The same way you might have enriched curriculum for some- 
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one, we are asking for special programs that will work for these people. 
Congress has approved this. You have 3^oiir Bilingual Education 
Act. It IS the law of the land. Tliere are many laws that have endorsed 
tlus concept, the point being that they are not applied equally. There 
IS little fundmg involved in it but the concept has been accepted by 
the Congress of this special programing. 

If Puerto Ricans and ^lexican-Americans had the same educa- 
tional level, the same income level, the same access to all government 
positions and to the business world, I am sure there would not be a 
demand for special programs to begin to bridge this gap. This is a 
problem— that is what we are trying to deal with and you need new 
approaches for this problem. 

Mr. Wiggins. You' will not have any problem with me ever if we 
deal with the problems of individuals. However, I do have some 
reservation when we start dealing with racial classes as classes, 
without reference to the problems that may be embodied generally 
in the members of that class.' 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Gan-ison? 

Mr. Garrison. Have there been any successful, demonstrablv suc- 
cessful, educational techniques that have been utilized cn a pilot or 
expcrmiental basis in either the Southwest or New York that you 
would like to call to the attention of the subcommittee? 

Mr. Nunez. Yes, sir. Most of the funded bilingual programs are 
funded on an expenmental program. You are talking of the education 
of a child and it takes a while to determine whether any of this — 
this $25 million is funding several bilingual projects around the 
country and I do not believe they have come out with any reports. 

They are in the second year and I believe tliey have to come out 
soon with reports as to which have succeeded, 

Mr. SiiOANB. In terms of showing objective evidence on achieve- 
ment scores, there is none yet. 

Mr. Garrison. Are you saying that is the case both with respect 

XT projjrams and other types of experimental education? 

. I ^ ®f oiie in los Angeles. It is not a public educa- 

tional school but a parish school where they have bilingual education 
and the result is surprising. The children in this school have learned 
iiinglish expertly as well as their native origin tongue. 

Mr. Garrison. If you could supply the subcommittee with any 
reports of this type that you are aware of or become aware of, that 
could be helpful. 

Has any State other than California adopted a State polic}^ of 
attempting to overcome ethnic imbalance in the public schools? I 
believe that as of the time that the jBrst report was made only Cali- 
fornia had such a policy. Has any of the other States? 

Mr. Nunez. I understand Massachusetts passed a law recently. 
The young man that headed up our study project, we understand whi 
have results soon of their bilingual program. We ^vill try to get a copy 
of that report and send it on to you as soon as it is released. I believe 
it is one of the first reports of the findings of bilingual— they have been 
in operation for 2 years so they are coming out with a report. 

Mr. Garrison. What is the State of New York's policy toward the 
question of racial imbalance within individual schools? 

Does it have any systematic policy to overcome that imbalance? I 
nave had the impression there must be within the city of New York 
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a large number of schools which are predominantly Puerto Rican, or 
blaclc in some cases — clearl}^ racially or ethnically identifiable schools. 
I also take it that the State of California has a policy designed to 
minimize such imbalance, wliether or not constitutionally required, 
simply as a matter of State policy. 

Mr. Nunez. You are raising the legal question. 

Mr. Gakrison. I am raising the question of State law. 

Mr. Powell. We \nll be glad to provide the subcommittee infor- 
mation in that regard. 

At one time, 4 or 5 years ago, the then commissioner of education, 
Mr. Allen, did implement such a policy. The status of that has changed 
witli the passage of laws by the State legislature and (lecisions of the 
courts. It is mf belief there is not now in being a policy which would 
affect what is described as de facto segregation but we can give you 
particulars on that. 

Mr. Ruiz. In answer toCongi'essman Wi^ns' query as to the proj- 
ects funded under the educational program, it stated they were con- 
cenied \nth 19 languages in addition to English and this included 
Spanish, French, Portugese, Chinese, Russian and 13 American Indian 
languages. So you see we are going into that field. This has just started.* 
It was 1972. 

So, apparently there is some reason that they have decided that tliis 
should be done. 

Mr. Gakrison. In the State of New York, isn't there a very large 
Italian-American community. 
Mr. Ruiz. Yes. 

Mr. Gakrison. Don't you liave comparable problems in that many 
of those parents do not speak English? 

Mr. Nunez. Not really. They are second or thinl generation Ameri- 
cans and the young people, you do not really — as I pointed out in my 
testimony, there are— the school system in New York City has iden- 
tified approximately 135,000 young people with language liandicaps 
and 70 percent of them are Spanish speaking. Obviously, the other 
30 percent are other languages, maybe Italian, Greek, all sorts of 
immif;rants — Israelis or Haitians from Haiti, who speak French. There 
arc all sorts of language problems in New York City. 

Mr. Powell. The provision of title VII would apply to other foreign 
langunge students, they would be entitled to the program where the 
need is demonstrated. 

Mr. Gakrison. I suppose that if you go back a sufficient number of 
years, you get to a point where there would have been in New York 
a much larger contingent of first-generation Italians and there would 
have been fewer Puerto Ricans at that time. Did the city of New York 
at any time in the past conduct programs for another ethnic group, 
such as the Italian Americans, similar to what you are advocating be 
done for Puerto Rican Americans? ' 

Mr. Nunez. Yes, they did conduct classes in Italian but it was more 
in an ad lioc sort of way, 50 or 60 years a^o in New York City. Wliat 
we are advocating is the law of the land; it has been accepted by the 
'Congress, ali these programs have been approved, and HEW is making 
some effort to implement them around the country. 

The Federal presence in education is relatively a new phenomenon 
that has occurred in the last 20 years. I do not believe it was very 
^existent at the time you are citing, at the time of the great migrations. 
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Another point \vc should be aware of is probably 95 percent of those 
immigrants dropped out of school after 3 or 4 years. We are in a 
different society where if you do not have a highi^chool diploma, you 
are in trouble and that was not the case 50 or 60years ago. Education 
was not the requirement for successful work, Tjoday the connection 
between education and success in your adult life is very close. It be- 
comes the key to the advancement of any community education. You 
look at Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans, the median age of 
Puerto Ricans is 19 years and the median age of Americans is 29, I 
believe. We will salvage our community if we change our educational 
program. We believe education is the vehicle through which we can 
enter American society through our community, 

Mr, Ruiz, Some of the people came from Europe and they were cut 
off by the Atlantic Ocean, In the Southwest we have been going north 
and south and south and hortfi over the border. This continues to this 
day, I recall not so long ago where members of the family couldn't 
care less whether a. child was bom in the United States or in Mexico 
because of this migration back and forth. It is like East and West 
Germany, You see it is an artificial wall, for these people wlio luive 
beon here so long, there is an artificial line and they have perpetuated 
thh. Now, we have to solvo the problem. We will not be able to solve it 
by saying— as history indicates — by saying you have been cut off from 
members of your families, from cousins and so on as is the situation 
with other ethnics and this is the problem we have to attack, 

Mr, Gakuison, Have any of the educators of the Southwest tried 
to justify the exclusive use of English for classroom instruction for 
first-grade sDudents who do not speak English on any educational 
basis? Have they alleged that the best way to teach the language and 
to get the child— to force him, in effect— to learn English is to go 
ahead and teach in English so that he has no choice? 

Mr, Ruiz, That has been part of the historical area. The 3^oungstcr 
comes in and the teacher is speaking in English and he does not know 
what is going on. Therefore, he is a dummy, 

Mr, Gakuison, Has it been 

Mr, Powell, Yes, 

Mr, GAnnisoN (continuing), A conscious belief of the school author- 
ities that they were forcing the child to learn English? 

Mr, Powell, They have consciously done that by saying if you 
want to learn English, listen to the English language as spoken, 

Mr, Gakuison, You do not believe that the process of forcing the 
child to learn English would yield more benefit than harm to the 
student? 

Mr, Powell, No, it does not. There is a lack of comi)reliension and 
w;hen you start falHng out, yon do not fall out at the 8th grade, it is a. 
historical process, as you are developing. You become a dropout in 
the fii*st grade, 

Mr, Nunez, I do not believe there is any resi)onsible educator — 
am sure there is some principal of some small school who might say 
what they have to do is forget Spanish and learn English, That is the 
proWem, but I think most people looking at this, regional educators in 
the Southwest do advocate these new approaches, - 

Mr, Sloane, Just on the basis of our survey and investigations we 
found there is a widespread belief among the Southwest educators that 
a child speaking Spanish is somehow educationally handicapped in 
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entering the society he enter. We sent out an extensive question- 
naire to school superintendents and one of the questions was the ex- 
tent to which they had a no-Spanish rule and we got a surprisingly 
large affirmative response, * people " who readily say they prohibit 
Spanish to the point of disciplining children who speak Spanish in the 
classroom or on the school jgrounds. Thoy do feel tUs is educationally 
sound and good for the child in the long rum. 

We believe that is unsound but it is still widespread. Our survey 
was 3 years ago but in view of the recent HEW memorandujn dealing 
with languasre problems, we believe the overt no-Spanish rule has 
died down. The beliefs underlying it are still prevalent, though. 

Mr. Garrison. Do you know whether there has been any type of 
empirical study done by sociologists or psychologists on the educa- 
tional psychology side of this argument? What I am concerned about 
here is whether we are not witnessing an argument mthin the educa- 
tional community over what' is the best educational policy, rather 
than something which should be viewed as a constitutional question. 
If "experts" disagree as to which policy is educationally sound, that 
leaves the impact of. the 14th amendment, for example, somewhat 
unclear. 

Mr. Nunez. Our investigation clearly indicates that what we are 
using now is inadequate, a failure. At least there should be an obliga- 
tion to try new techniques. It seems to me the theory of teaching 
English while a person speaks in Spanish, in and of itself is a failure, 
that children should be taught subject matter in their native language 
and at the same time be taught English until they develop the facility. 
At the same time they are being taught English, they need to be 
taught mathematics, English, and sciences. 

In the meantime, this present educational approach is not working 
with Spanish-speaking children. 

Mr. Garrison. On a common sense basis, I would agree. It seems 
only sensible that, if the child does not speak EngUsh, you should at 
least begin teaching him substantive material in the language he uses. 

Mr. Nunez. Unfortunately, all too often that does not happen. 
They are ^ent to remedial classes to learn English and mathematics 
is taught in English, not Spanish. 

Mr. Garrison. My question is whether there have been any studies 
that have tried really to determine the validity of that common sense 
analysis. 

Mr. Ruiz. Yes, there are studies. One very excellent one by a 
Ph. p.. Dr. Manuel Guerra, from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and there is a lot of literature by sociologists and psychologists 
available that can be procurred which affirms that. 

Mr. Garrison. The only reason that I explore that point at this 
length is that I have some recollection of reading, that people who 
operate the professional language schools, like Berlitz for example, 
and others, have said that total immersion is the best way to learn a 
language. 

I do not know whether that is true, and certainly not whether it 
is true for children even if true for adults. But what would appear to 
be a common sense answer does not always prove true upon rigorous 
study of the matter. 

Mr. Ruiz. Dr. Carter has a tremendous book on the question with 
a lot of citations on the matter you are suggesting. 
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Mr. SLOANE, Wliile, ]^erliaps, a thorough immersion may work in 
±JerJitz, while m the five Southwestern States two out of tliree 
Mexican American kids will never see a diploma— tlie system is not 
working tliere. We have measured achievements and consistently 
there is a wide ^ap for the Mexican American children and the 
achievements of the Anglo children as the situation operates now. 
Scientists may differ on tlie best methods to improve the system 
but clearly the system as we have it now with the no-Spanish rule 
is not working, 

Mr, Powell. Even if the Berlitz people are right, would the 
Beriitz try to teach the American people mathematics in Spanish? 
It seems to me they have to learn the subject matter in their native 
language. It does not go to the point, - • 

. Mr, Garrison, I agree tliat those are legitimate questions, which I 
will not tiy to answer, I only wanted to know what studies have been 
made of the problem, 

Mr, Nunez, There is a professor on the board of education that 
has- made a study. We will try to get a copy for the committee, 

Mr, Garrison, Thank you, 

Mr, Edwards. I regret we must adjourn now because the House 
IS calling with three Jights up there. Gentlemen, we appreciate the 
work that the Civil Rights Commission is doing in this very important 
area and the cliairman feels, to some extent, encouraged . by youi^ 
optimism that there are certain things that can be clone that will 
result in a marked improvement in education for Spanish-sumamed 
people, - — 

I think you will agree there are many things tliese governments, 
btate, local and Federal, are not doing, that would help tlie local 
situation, IS that correct? 

Mr, Nunez, Yes, 

Mr, Edwards, You are going to point up in future reports what 
should be done and make recommendations to the executive or the 
Congress, Tliis subcommittee will bo with you during the entire time. 

Comniissioner, we welcome yoa and hope to see you, Mr, Nunez, 
and you other gentlemen again. Thank you very much. 

We are adjourned until next Wednesday, 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m, the subcommittee adjourned until 
Wednesday, June 14, 1972,) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1972 

House op Representatives. 
Civil Rights Oversight SuBCOMMirrEE, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washinfjton, D.C* 



The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 2237, Raybum House 
Office Building, Hon. Don Edwards of California (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Edwards and Jacobs. 

Also present: Jerome M. Zeifman, counsel; Samuel A. Garrison III, 
associate counsel; and George A. Dalley, assistant counsel. 

Mr. Edwards. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning, the Civil Rights Oversight Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, resumes its hearings on tlie 
reports of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights on the education of 
the Spanish-speaking. 

On Thursday, June 8, 1972, the subcommittee received testimony 
from Commissioner Manuel Ruiz and Deputy Staff Director Louis 
Nune;5 of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Commissioner Ruiz, 
testifying on the findings of the Commission's Mexican American edu- 
cation study project, presented an effective statistical indictment of 
thejailure of the schools in the Southwest to reach and propcrlv edu- 
cate the Chicano student. Mr. Nunez, rei)orting on a Civil llights 
Commission study of the status of mainland Puerto Ricans, informed 
the subcommittee that the problems of ethnic isolation^ educational 
failure, and cultural exclusion afflicting Chicano students in the South- 
west were also the problems suffered by Puerto Rican students in the 
Northeiist. 

Today, we welcome representatives of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. J. Stanley Pottinger, the Director of the 
Office for Civil Ri<rhts in the Office of the Secretary, and Mr. Dick W. 
Hays, Special Assistant in the Office of Special Concerns of the Office 
of education. We hoi>e to hear from these gentlemen about what the 
Federal Government is doing to overcome the problems encountered 
by Spanish-speaking students and to assure these students the equality 
of e(iucational opportunity guaranteed them by the Constitution. 

Mr. Pottinger, we are pleased to have you with us. Would you 
identify the gentlemen with you, for the stenographer, and then pro- 
ceed with your prepaml statement, as you wish. 
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Mr. PoTTiNGER, Thank you, Mr, Chairman,- 1 am Mr, Pottinger, 
On my immediate left is Mr, Christopher T, Cross, the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Legislation (Education), Department of HEW; 
on my hnmediate right is Mr, Dick W, Hays, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Special Concerns, USOE, On his right is Mr, Gilbert Chavez, 
the Director of the Office for Spanish Speaking American Affairs, 
and behind me, not seated at the table, is Mrs, Dorothj^ Stuck, who 
is the Regional Director of the Office for Civil Rights in the Dallas 
Regional Office, 

TESTIMONy OF X STANLEY POTTINGER, DIEECTOR, OFFICE FOR 
Cim RIGHTS, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, ANL 
WELFARE 

Mr. PoTTiNGER, Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to testify'' toda^* on the Depart- 
ment's effort to help assure equal educational opportuiiitj- for Spanish- 
speaking students. 

As you know, the Department's Office for Civil Rights administers 
title VI of the Civil Kights Act of 1964, which provides that no 
I)erson shall, on account of race, color, or national oridn, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination in federallj'- assisted programs and activities. 

In enforcing this provision of law, the three reports issued by the 
U,S, Civil Rights Commission, outlmmg the impact of educational 
practices on Mexican American students in the Southwest, have been 
most helpful. More than this, we hope that the reports will serve as a 
catalyst for needed educational change, in conjunction with the 
efforts of the Office for Civil Rights to investigate and mandate 
connective action where shortcomings in public education have a 
proven discriminatory effect in violation of title VI, 

Mr, Chairman, in September 1969, the Office for Civil Rights 
began to review civil rights and educational literature addressed to 
the question of discrimination against national origin minority group 
children. This review, together with discussions with the Commis- 
sioner of Education and members of his staff, led to the conclusion 
that Mexican American children were, as a group, in many school 
districts, being excluded from full and effective participation in 
programs operated by such districts, 

Accon'lngly, the Office for Civil Rights moved to prepare a depart- 
mental policy statement which would create a set of operating' prin- 
ciples to protect the right of national origin minority group children 
to a truly equal edu^-'^tional opportunity. In doing so, the Office 
relied in part on the i - ^ord that the U.S, Civil Rights Commission 
produced in its conference in San Antonio, Tex., in December 1968, 

The policy statement took the form of a memorandum issued to 
local school districts by the Department on May 25, 1970, about '2 
years ago, I would like ,to submit a copy of this memorandum for 
the record, 

Mr, Edwards. Without objection, it will be included in the record, 
(The document referred to follows:) 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, May 25, 1970. 

Memorandum 

To; School dL icts with mo; • an 5 percent national origin-minoritj'' group 

children.- s ' 

From: J. Stanley Pottlngcr, Dii'ceior, Offiee for Civil Rights. 
Subjeet: Identifieation of Diserimination and Denial of Services on the Basis of 

National Origin. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Aet of 19G4, and the Departmental Regulation 
(45 CFR Part 80) promulgated thereunder, require that there be no discrimina- 
tion on the basis of raee, edlor or national origin in the operation of any federally 
assisted programs.- 

Title Vl compliance reviews conducted in school districts with large Spanish- 
sUi-named student populations by the Office for Civil Rights have revealed a 
number of common practices which have the effect of denying equality of educa- 
tional opportunity to Spanish-surnamed pupils. Similar practices which have 
the effect ofdiscrimination on the basis of national origin exist in other locations 
with raspcet to disadvantaged pupils from other national origin-minority groups, 
for cjfampfe, Chinese or Portugese. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to clarify D/HEW policy on issues con- 
cerning the responsibility of school districts to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity to national origin-minority group children deficient in English language 
skills. The following arc some of the major areas of concern that relate to com- 
pliance with Title VI: 

(1) Where inability to speak and understand the English language excludes 
national origin-minority group children from effecdvc participation in the educa- 
tional program offered by a school district, the district must take affirmative steps 
to rectify the language denciency in order to open its instructional program to 
these students. 

(2) School districts must not assign national origin-minority group students to 
classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of criteria which essentially measure 
or evaluate English language skills; nor may school districts deny national 
origin-minority group children access to college prepartory courses on a basis 
directly related to the failure of the school system to inculcate English language 
skills. 

(3) Any ability grouping or tracking system employed by the school cystem to ' 
deal with the special language skill needs of national origin-minority group chil- 
dren must be designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as possible and 
must not operate as an educational dead-end or permanent track- 

(4) School districts have the responsibility to adequately notify national 
origin-minority group parents of school activities which are called to the attention 
of other parents. Such notice in order to be adequate may have to be provided in a 
language other than English. 

School districts should examine current practices which exist in their districts 
in order to assess compliance with the matters set forth in this memorandum. A 
school district which aetermines that compliance problems currently exist in that 
district should immediately communicate in writing with the Offiee for Civil 
Rights and indicate what steps are being taken to remedy the situation. Where 
compliance questions arise as to the sufficiency of programs designed to meet the 
language skill needs of national origin-minority group children already operating 
in a particular area, full information regarding such programs should be provided. 
In the area of special language assistance, the scope of the program and the proca*«« 
for identifying need and the extent to which the need is fulfilled should be set 
forth. . 

School districts which receive this memorandum will be contacted shortly 
regarding the av£ulability of technical assistance and will be provided with any 
additional information that may be needed to assist districts in achieving com- 
plianee with the law and equal educational opportunity for all children. Effective as 
of this date the aforementioned areas, of concern will be regarded by regional 
Offiee for Civil Rights personnel as* a part of their compliance^ responsibilities. 
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Mr. PoTTiNGEn. The drafting of the memorandum reflected the 
operational philosophy that school districts sliould create a culturally 
relevant educational approach to assure equal access of all children to 
its full benefits. The burden, according to this philosophy, sliould be ou 
the school to adai^t its educational approach so that the culture, 
language, and learning style of all children in tlie school (not just those 
of Anglo, middle-class background) are accepted and valued. Children 
should not be penalized for cultural and linguistic differences, nor 
should they bear a burden to conform to a school-sanctioned culture 
by abandoning their own. 

Specifically, the May 25 memorandum identified four major areas^, 
of concern relating to compliance with title VI: 

(1) Where inabilitjr to speak and understand the English language 
excludes national origin minority group children from effective partici- 
pation in the educational program offered by a school district, the 
district must take affirmative steps to rectify the language deficiency 
in order to open its instructional program to these students, and not 
the true potential or intelligence of the children involved. 

(2) School districts must not assign national origin minority group 
students to classes for the^ mentally retarded on the basis of criteria 
which essentially measure or evaluate English language skills; nor may 
school districts deny national origin minority group children access to 
college preparatory courses on a basis directly related to the failure of 
the school system to inculcate Endisli language skills. 

(3) Any ability grouping or tracKing system employed by the school 
systein to deal with the special language skill needs of national ori^n 
minority group children must be designed to meet such language sfeill 
needs as soon as possible and must not operate as an educational dead 
end or permanent track. 

(4) School districts have the responsibility to adequately notify 
national origin minority group parents of school activities which are 
called to the attention of other parents. Such notice in order to be 
adequate may have to be provided in a language other than English. 

In order to develop a legally supportable case for requiring school 
districts to initiate programs to rectify the language deficiencies of 
national origin minority group students, we have concluded that 
three basic propositions must be substantiated as a matter of la\y: 

(1) National origin minority students in the district enter the 
schools with different linguistic and cultural backgrounds which 
directly affect their abilit}'- to speak and understand the English 
language. 

(2) National origin minority students are excluded from effective 
participation in and the full benefits of the educational program 
(including success as measured b}- the district) of the distnct on a 
basis related to English language skills. 

(3) The district has failed to take effective affirmative action to 
equalize access of national origin minority students to the full benefits 
of the educational program offered by the district. 

Tlie Beeville Independent School District, a mcdium-sij^ed south 
Texas district in the Rio Grande Valley with a student population of 
approximately 50 percent Mexican Americans and 50 percent Anglos, 
became the focal point for initial policj^ development activity. 
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Mr. Chairman, witli your permission, I should like to submit for 
the record clmrts and tables providing a full description of the data 
collection and analysis techniques employed in regard to tlie Beevilie 
review, 

Mr, Edwards, Without objection, the charts and tables will be 
included in the record, 

(The documents referred to follow:) 

Thk Bkevxlle Model 

data collkction and analysis techniques 

From a legal standpoint, three basie propositions need to be proven in order to 
outline and demonstrate noneomplianee with Seetion 1 of the May 25 Memo- 
randuni: 

(1) national origin-minority students in tlie dist'riet enter the schools witli 
different hnguistie and cultural baekgrounds whieh directly affeet their ability to 
speak and understand the English language; 

(2) national origin-minority students are exeluded from effeetive participation 
in and the full benefits of the educational program (ineluding sueecss us mcn^jureci 
by the distriet) of the distriet on a basis related to Enghsh language skills; 

(3) the district has failed to take effeetive affirmative aetion to equahze aeeess of 
national origin-minority students to the full l)enerits of the cdueationul program. 

Support for the first proposition was gatliered by the program development 
staff from two primary sources: (1) the eolleetion and analysis of data related to tlie 
home language and culture of national origin minority children at the time thev 
enter the system and (2) the collection aiiH analysis of data related to the English 
language skilb of the nationa origin minority children at the time they enter the 
system. 

Chart I is an Analysis of Language Skill Data of Spanish Sumamed First Grade 
Students, Information collected for each Spanish-surnamed first grade pupil ( 1000- 
70) includes (1) the home language (Spanish or Englisli) of the child as entered bv 
school officials on an information sheet used by the district for vital data; (2) the 
home language (Spanish, Enghsh or other) of the child entered by the child's pre- 
first grade teacher in a box on the score sheet of the Inter-American Test of Oral 
English; (3) the English skill level (good, average, httle or none) of the child as 
assessed by the child's parent on the Hcadstart Appheation used bv the district ; 
(4) Uie score of the child on the Inter-American Test of Oral L'nghsh (0-40) 
administered at the end of the pre-first grade program (Mav 1060); and (5) tlio 
score of the child on the Reading Ileadiness Test developed in Dallas for Texas 
school districts (percentile scores) administered at the end of the pre-first grade 
program* 

Data was separated into categories (e,g., performance on a specific test) and a 
criterion was developed for each data category whieli clearly indicated either a lack 
of facility with English language skills or the presence of primary home language 
skills in Spanish, The data was collected with a consistent bias against low achicvx*- 
ment indicators. The folders from which tlie data was obtained were thoi;e of 1070- 
71 second graders. Consequently, low scoring students who failed or were held back 
in first grade were not included. Only cleariy faihng (as opposed to marginally 
failing) scores (based on data supplied by the test publishers) \vere utilized for the 
criteria. 

OCR and OGC concurred that the first proposition was clearly supported l)V 
the evidence so developed. 

Collecting evidence to support the second and third propositions was again 
separable into two appmaehes. The first, the synchronic focus, involved a review 
of the educational performance of all students at grade level daring the same time 
period. The third and sixth graders were used as the sample grade levels and data 
was'obtained from the results of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (the test utilized 
by the school system to evaluate acadcniic performance/success of elemcntnrv 
school children), given in the Spring of 1060* Investigation was, thu.s, focused oil 
early childhood performance because of its clearly demonstrated educational 
significance. Beeau.se of the emphasis in the May 25 Memorandum on language 
skills, performance of students on three sub-batteries of the test clearly kevcd 
to language related skills (General Vocabulary, Language U.^^agc and Composite) 
was .selected for close analysis after eoasultation with the test publisher, Hougliton- 
Mifnin and Company. 
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In Charts 11, III and IV the data so collected was analyzed on a classroom- 
by-classrooin, school-by-scliool basis. The average raw score and percentile rank 
of students of each ethnic group in each classroom were calculated. This analysis 
revealed, at the third grade level, an average performance gap between Mexican- 
American students and Anglo students in General Vocabulary of — 17%iles 
(35%ile vs 52%ile), in Language Usage of — 9%iles (45%ile vs 54%ile), and in 
Composite score of — lG%iles (45%ile vs Gl%ile). 

At the sixth grade level the performance gap between Mexican-Americans and 
Anglos had widened to an average of 28%iles in General Vocabulary (21%ile vs 
49%ile), 10%iles in Language Usage (44%ile vs 54%ile) and 28%iles in Compos- 
ite score (30%ile vs 58%ile), 

A question arose as to whether Mexican-American students were actually losing 
ground year by year or whether the current third grade Mexican students 
were doing better than their sixth grade counterparts had done. 

To answer this question, an analysis of the scores and percentile rankings of 
current eighth grade students (the diaclironic focus) was made (Chart V). The 
educational history of the class starting with performance on the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills administered at the third grade and terminating with performance 
on the Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Test, a compatibly normed test administered 
at the seventh grade, revealed the following: 

(1) 70% of the 8th grade Mexican-American students received lower percentile 
rankings on the 7th grade test than on the third grade vocabulary test; 84% of 
these students received lower percentile rankings on the 7tli grade test vs 3rd 
grade composite test; 82% of the students received lower percentile rankings on the 
Gth grade language skill test than on the 3rd grade test; 90% of the students 
received lower percentile rankings on the 6th grade composite test than on the 3rd 
grade test. 

(2) The average decline of Mexican-Ameriean students in percentile rankings 
(compared with their earlier performance against national norms) varied from a 
decline of 15.1 pereentiies in Language Skills to a decline of 20.5 percentiles in 
Vocabulary. 

(3) As measured against their Anglo eounterparts, the performance gap of 
Mexican- American students had increased from 10.4 pereentiies in Vocabulary 
at the 3rd grade (36%ile vs 2G%ile) to 29.5 percentiles at the 6th (52%ile vs 
23%ile); from 11.2 pereentiies in Language Skills at the 3rd grade (38%ile vs 
27%ile) to 28.5 percentiles (59%ile vs 31%ile) at the 6th; and, staggeringly, from 
8-0 pereentiies in Composite Score at the 3rd grade (37%ile vs 29%ile) to 33.8 
percentiles at the 6th (58%ile vs 25%ile). 
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H. Cliecklist for collecting Data Related to the Use of Federal Funds To 
Provide Equal Edueational Opportunity. 
L ESEA Title I Program Guide #57, February 26, 1970, 



Washington, D.C., January 4,J97L 
EQUAL ACCESS TO EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

STAFF BKIEFINO MATERIALS, OFFICE FOR CIVIL SIGHTS 

Prepared by Martin H. Gerry, Catherine A. C. Welsh, Secretarial Staff, Office of 
the Director and Deputy Director 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, May 26, 1970. 

Memohandom 

To: School districts with more than 5 percent national origin-minority group 
children. 

From: J, Stanley Pottinger, Director, Office for Civil Rights. 
Subject: IdcntificAtion pf Discrimination and Denial of Services on the Basis of 
National Origin. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the Departmental Regulation (45 
CFR Part 80) promulgated thereunder, require that there be no discrimination 
on the basis of race, color or national origin in the operation of any federally 
assisted programs. 

Title VI compliance reviews conducted in school districts with large Spanish- 
sumamed student populations by the Office for Civil Rights have revealed a 
number of common practices which have the effect of denying equality of educa- 
tional opportunity to Spanish-surnamed pupils. Similar practices which have the 
effect of discrimination on the basis of national origin exist in other locations with 
respect to disadvantaged pupils from other national origin-minority groups, for 
example, Chinese or Portugese. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to clarify D/HEW policy on issues con- 
cerning the responsibility of school districts to provide equal education^ oppor- 
tunity to national origin-minority group children dcfieiont in English language 
skills. The following are some of the major areas of concern that relate to com- 
pliance with Title vl: 

(1) Where inability to speak and understand the English language excludes 
national origin-minority group children from effective participation in the educa- 
tional program offered by a school district, the district must take affirmative 
steps to rectify the language dcficicney in order to open its instructional program 
to thase students. 

(2) School districts jnust not assign national origin-minority group students to 
classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of criteria which essentially measure 
or evaluate English language skills; nor may school districts deny national origin- 
minority group children access to college preparatory courses on a basis directly 
related to the failure of the school system to inculcate English language skills. 

(3) Any ability grouping or tracking system employed by the school system to 
deal with the special language skill needs of national origin-minority group children 
must be designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as possible and must 
not operate as an educational dead-end or permanent track. 

(4) School districts have the responsibility to adequately notify national origin- 
minority group parents of school activities which arc called to the attention of 
other parents. Such notice in order to be adequate may have to be provided in a 
language other than English. 

School districts should examine current practices which exist in their districts 
in order to assess compliance with the matters set forth in this memorandum, A 
school district which determines that compliance problems currently exist in that 
district should immediately communicate in WTiting with the Office for Civil 
Rights and indicate what steps are being taken to remedy the situation. Where 
compliance questions arise as to the sufficiency of programs designed to meet 
the language skill needs of national origin-minority group children already 
operating in a particular area, full information regarding such programs should 
be provided. In the area of special language assistance, the scope of the program 
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and the process for identifying need and the extent to whieh the need is fulfilled 
should be set forth. 

Sehool distriets whieh reeeive this iiieiuoranduni will be eontaeted shortly 
regarding the availability of teehnieal assist auee and will be provided with any 
additional information that may be needed to assist di^^triets in achieving eoiuplU 
anee with the law and equal eciueational opportunity for all ehildrcn. KtTeetivft 
as of this date the aforementioned areas of eoneern will be regarded by regional 
Office for Civil Rights personnel as a part of their comphance re^ponsiliilitics. 



ExcKitPTFnoM LKTTKn With Exclosuiiks Fkom Elliot L, Riciiauuson, Skcui:- 
TAuy, Dkpautmknt of IIkalth, Education, and WhXFAUK, to Sknatou 
Waltku F. Mondalk, Suhcommittkk on Education, Datkd August 3, 1970 

The effects of ethnic isolation, rural and urban, on the educational development, 
of Mexican, Puerto Rican and American Indian children arc both severe and 
long term. Ethnic isolation often creates a homogeneity of educational environ- 
ment in which a perception of cultural diversity', without an assumption of cultural 
superiority, cannot occur. Moreover, this homogeneity effectively preelu(les the 
interaction of children from different i«ocio-cconomic and ethnic home environ- 
ments. Every major report or research ^)roject dealing with the educational 
problems and needs of "disadvantaged" children hits concluded that educational 
development (learning) is greatly hindered by a homogenous learning environ- 
ment. Children learn more from each other than from any other resource of the 
educational environment. To create and perpetuate hoiriogeneity is to greatly 
reduce the pool of experience, idca.s and values from which children can draw anil 
contri!)ute in interaction with other children. In a heterogenous educational 
environment cultural diversity can be presented in an exciting interaction/ 
awarenciss/growth procass which is education in its truest sense. This diversity' 
can be prc.'^cnted and perceived as enriching the total human environment rather 
than as threatening to a particular cultuml insularity. 

Another important problem related to ethnic i.^olation relates to the effect of 
such i.solation on educational motivation and p.sychological development of the 
isolated child. While the segregated Anglo child is equally deprived of a hetero- 
geneity of educational environment which could lead to increased educational 
development, he is rarely confronted with a .school environment whieh directly 
rejects his language and, less dircctlj', but just as dcvistatingly, reject*? the culture 
of his home environment: lifestyle, clothes, food, family relationships, phy.sical 
appearance, etc. The Mcxican-Anicrican, Puerto Ilican and American Indian child 
is constantly isolated by an educationally .sanctioned picture of American .society 
%vhich produces a consciousness of separation and then excliLsion and then infe- 
riority. Realizing his exclusion from the dominant Anglo society (as presented l)y 
the nias.s media, advertising, textbooks, etc.), the child perceives a rejection by the 
socictj' of his home whieh he personalizes as a rejection of his parents; and finally, 
a rejection of himself. This shattering process of self-concept destruction often 
leads to withdrawal from or ho.stility toward the educational .«5ystcm. Attitude or 
posturing toward the learning environment is the single most important factor in 
the process of educational development. 

Finally, the niaintcnance of etlniic i.solation creates for the Spanish-speaking or 
Indian languagc-.spcaking child the additional disadvantage of depriving him of 
the most important resource for English langur.gc skill development — regular 
interaction and communication with Lngli.sh-spcaking children. 

In summary, some of the mo.st important needs of Mcxican-Anierican, Puerto 
Ilican and American Indian children related to ethnic isolation are: 

(1) The need for ethnic or cultural diversity in the educational environment: 
Ilctcrogcncity. . 

(2) The need for total in.<«titutional reposturing (including culturallv ."sensitizing 
teachers, instructional nmtcrials and educational approaches) in order to incor- 
porate, affinnativcly recognize and value the cultural environment of ethnic 
minority children so that the development of po.^itive self-concept can be accel- 
erated: Bi-Cultural Approaches: with, as an important corollary. 

(3) The need for language programs thatintroduccand develop English language 
skills without demeaning or otherwise deprecating the language of a child's home 
environment and thus without presenting English as a more valued language: 
Bi-Lingual Component. 

To meet the needs of ethnically isolated children described in numbers 2^3 
above, participation of Anglo children in the Bi-Cnltural/Bi-Lingual program is 
cssentiaL 
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Charts I — Analysis op Language Skill Data — Spanish Surnamed First 
Grade Students, Beeville Independent School District, 1909-70 

L Total Spanish-Surnatncd First Grade Students, 182. 

2. Home Language — From Information Sheet: 

(a) Total itoms. 111 (01% of 182). 

(b) English, 15 or 13,5% of 111 (8.2% of 182). 
(e) Spanish, 55 or 40.5% of 111 (30.2% of 182). 

(d) Spanish and English, 41 or 37% of 111 (25.2% of 182). 

3. Home Language fi lATOE Seore Sheet: 

(a) Totalitenis, 112 (01.5% of 182). 

(b) Spanish, 109 or 07% of 112 (59.9% of 182). 

(e) English, 3 or 3% of 112 (1.6% of 182). 

4. English Skills — As reeorded on Headstart Applieation : 

(a) Total Items, 99 (54.4% of 182). 

(b) Good, 21 or 21.2% of 99 (11.5% of 182). 
(e) Average, 24 or 24.2% of 99 (13.2% of 182). 

(d) Little, 48 or 48.5% of 99 (26.47o of 182). 

(e) None, 6 or 0.2% of 99 (3.3% of 182). 

5. Inter-Ameriean Test of Oral English — 3/09: 

(a) Total students tested, 1.50 (85.7% of 182), 

(b) Mean Seore, 29,38. 

6. Inter-Ameriean Test of Oral English — 5/09: 

(a) Total students tested, 153 (84% of 182). 

(b) Mean Seore, 29.89. 

Number of students seoring between: 
(e) 0-15—1 or .05% of 153, 

(d) 16-20—5 or 3.3% of 1.53. 

(e) 21-25—28 or 18,3% of 1.53. 

(f) 26-30—54 or 35.3% of 153. 

(g) 31-35—51 or 33.33% of 1.53. 

(h) 30-40—14 or 9.15% of 153. 

7. Reading Readiness Test— 5/09 

(a) Total students tested, 102 (90.5% of 182). 

(b) Mean Seore, 0.5.89 or 47%ile. 

Number of students seoring in pereentiles between: 
(e) 0-15—29 (18% of 102). 

(d) 16-30—11 (0,8% of 162). 

(e) 31-45—22 (13.0% of 162). 

(f) 40-00—15 (9.25% of 102). 

(g) 61-75—34 (21% of 102), 

(h) 76-90—43 (20,5% of 102), 

(i) 90- —8 (5% of 102), 

tNTERCORRELATIONS 

Criteria Indicatine tack of facility with English taneuage skills or primary laneuage skills in Spanish: 

I n 111 IV V 



2 (c) or (d) 3(b) 4(d) or (e) 6Cc). (d) or (e) 7(a). (e) or (f) 

Number of students with— 
5 criteria: 12 or 7.4 percent. 
4 criteria: 30 or 18.5 percent. 
3 criteria: 59 or 36.4 percent 
2 criteria: 102 or 63 percent. 
1 criteria: 162 or 100 percent 



1. and 64 instances: 56+, 8<-) correlation coefficient-,875+ 

2(c) or (d) 3(b) 

• I III ' 

2. and 41 instances: 28+, 13(-) correlation ceeHicient$-.683+ 

2(c) or (d) 4(d) or (e) 

II 111 

3, and 78 instances: 48+, 30(-) correlation coefficient -,615+ 

3(b) 4(d) or (e) 

IV V 

4, and 147 instances: 107+,40(-) correlation coefficient-.728+ 

6(c). (d), or (e) 7(d),(t),or(f) 



82-425—72- 
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BEEVILLE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
LANGUAGE SKILL DATA-SPANISH-SURNAMED 1ST GRADE STUDENTS 
[Key: E-Engli$h;S«Spani$h; E.S«Engli$h and Spanish; G=igoo(l;A«average;L«littl*;N«noneI 



Name and 5chool 
Ml 



Home language— 

From From 
information lATOE 
sheet form 

111 tv 



English 

■ sltills Total 

from^ lATOE 

Headstart score 

application March 19$9 

V VI 



Totat 
lATOE 
^ score 
May 1369 

Vlt 



Reading 
readiness 
test. 
May 1969 
score/ 
percentile 

VIII 



Acosto, Jose: Tyler * s 

Aleman, Benito: H]il £ s 

Aleman, Lil lie: Tyler— S 

AI«{arado, Ernesto: Jackson ,-,,,„ E,S S 

Alvarado, R.: Hall ....,.„ E S 

Arismenoez, Gerald: Jackson s 

Arredondo, Amador: Jackson..-. S s 

Arredoftdo, Irene: Jackson S s 

Arredoftda, Juan: Jackson...... S S 

Arredondo, Norma: Jackson S S 

Arri$ola,Reynaldo:Hall s S 

Barrera.B.: Hall s 

Barrera. Jerry: Hall E» - s"" 

Barrera. Mary: Jackson E, S 

Barrientes, Raymond: Jackson 's'" 

Barron, Jerrell: Jackson E 

Basquez, Guadalupe: Jackson E 's'" 

Benavide, a: Half. S 

Benavidez. Lorraine: Hall S "s"" 

Borrego, Ruben: Hall e> S 

Botello, Mary: Jackson s 

Cabazos, Neola: lyler "'j"/./. S 

Campos, Epimenio: Jackson E,S 

Campos, Leonardo: Jackson E,S s"" 

Cano, D.: Hall s S 

Cano,M.: Hail „ s 

Cano, Virginia: Hall s 's'" 

Cantu, Mary: Tyler s 

Cardenas, Alphonso: Jackson S S 

Cardenas, Martin: Jackson S S 

Cardenas, Santiago: Jackson E,S 

Casso, Angelina: Jackson E,S 's"" 

Chapa,Lupe: Jackson..-. E S 

Chavarria, Jerry: Jackson - . 

Contreras, Delia: Tyler .-. " K 

Corrasco, Cynthia: Hall -. s l 

Corlez, Carolina. Jackson E,S ' 

Cristan,Joe: 'yier a 

Cuellar, Alma Lue: Jackson S "s 

Cuevas, Erne tine: Jackson E, S 

Cuevas, Govi itino: Jackson E, S 

Cumpian,JfeRay: Jackson 's' i 

DelaCruz, Belma: Jackson E.S S 

Del Bosque, Judy: Tyler..'. s "a 

Oelgads, Antonio: Jackson "'s L 

Dominguez, Rojerio: Hall S s L 

Ehzalde, Sarah: Tyler a 

Elodia, Dena: Jackson E.S " "s 

E$par2a,C.:Hall s 

Estrada, Jacinto: Jackson E,S 

Estrada, Oscar: Jackson 's ?" 

Flores,D.:HaII e,S 

Garcia, Adelaide: Jackson *E. S 

Garcia, David: Jackson E,S 

Garcia, Eugene: Hall S s V 

Garcia, Gene: Tyler r, 

Garcia, Herlenda: Jackson e'S S 'n ' 

Garcia, John: Tyler s L 

Garcia, Johnny Lee: Tyler " i 

Garcia, Jose: Hall s " "s 

Garcia, H.: Hall s S 

Garcia, M.: Tyler 

Garcia. Pedro: Tyler l.VJi 

Garcia, Placido: Tyler 's f" 

Garcia, Renee: Jackson ...I' ' s L 

Garcia, Timmy: Jackson "' s L 

Garza, Alfonso: Tyler. "s G 

Garza, Eriinda: Jackson ^ u « 

Garza, Uonal: Jackson E,S ' ' S 'n M 

Garza, Nelda: Jackson [ s 27 

Garza, Oiga: Jackson E,S S *g' 32 

written In. 



18 
25 
35 
30 
27 
29 
35 
22 
34 
29 . 
18 
25 
33 
20 . 
27 
28 
30 
24 
24 
21 

il 

28 
32 



29 



38 
30 
30 

32 

37 

26 

30 

34 . 

24 

23 

23 

31 

32 

35 

37 

25 

30 



24 

30 
38 



30 
29 
35 
30 
3 
18 
16 
18 
30 
30 
31 
38 



34 

27 



31 
31 
36 
32 
23 
32 
34 



30 
26 



37 

27 , 

21 

28 

33 

25 

31 



23 
31 . 
30 
31 
29 



72/62 
48/14 
64/41 



61/34 

27/02 
74/66 
38/09 
72/62 
43/04 
78/77 
31-03 
'76/71 



24/04 
78/77 
83/94 
70/59 
71/61 
60/34 
84/84 
46/12 
63/69 
43/11 
41/10 
36/08 
58/31 
29/03 
■'',d9 
d4/84 



78/77 
67/50 



72/62 
72/62 
49/15 
81/81 
86/80 
47/13 
83/83 
90/36 



77/74 
59/32 
36/08 
91/38 



69/56 
74/66 
87/90 
64/41 
72/62 
66/47 
60/34 



67/50 
82/82 
40/10 



35 



61/36 



25 
30 
31 



61/41 
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BEEVIUE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT-Continued 
UNGUASE SKILL DATA-SPANiSH-SURNAMED 1ST GRADE STUDENTS-Continued 



Home lansuage— 



Name and school 
1.11 



From 

information 
sheet 

III 



From 

lATOE 

form 



EnsHsh 

skills Total 

from lATOE 

Headstart score 

application March 1969 

V VI 



Total 
lATOE 
score 
Mlay 1969 

VII 



Reading 
readiness 
test. 
May 1969 
score/ 
percentile 

VIII 



Garza, Rita: Jackson S 

Gomez, Enulio: Hall , SSL 

Gomez, Juan: Tyler. S A 

Gomez, M.: Hall. S S 

Gomez, M.F.: Hall E.S S 

Gomez, Marcelino: Hall SSL 

Gomez, Ruby Ann: Tyler G 

Gonzales, iena: Tyler E G 

Gonzales, Nieves: Tyler ^. S L 

Guajarda.ierusa: Jackson E,S 

Guerma, J.:Hall S S 

Guerra, R.:Hall S 

Guerrero, Melinda: Jackson S 

Guevera,6elinda:Jackson... E,S S L 

Gutierrez, Manuel: Tyler S G 

Hernand ez, Angelita : Jackson E , S 

Hernandez,Lydia: Jackson E 

Hernandez, Manuel: Jackson ..... E, S S L 

Hernandez,Naomie: Tyler ^ .... S 

Hernandez,R.: Hall S 

Hernandez, Rita: Jackson E,S L 

Hernandez.Senaida: Jackson... E,S S N 

Herrara,ADram: Jackson E,S 

Jasso,R.:Hall E 

Keelef, Pablo: Jackson S S 

Ura,B.:Hall S 

Longoria, Brigette: Tyler.................. S G 

Longoria, David: Hall .... SSL 

Longoria, Francisca: Hall SSL 

Longoria, J.: Hall .....a... 

Lopez, Aldo: Tyler S L 

Lopez, Frank: Tyler E G 

Lopez,Johnny Lee: Jackson E,S L 

Lopez, Jessy Lee: Jackson E,3 

Loya, Jayson: Tyler S G 

Manuel, S.: Hall. S 

Martinez, Belinda: Hall S L 

Martinez, E.: Hall S 

Martinez, J.: Hall 

Martinez, J.: Tyler S 

Martinez, Lupifa: Jackson E, S 

Martinez, Ricardo: Hall S L 

Medina, Rardy: Hall......... S L 

Melchor, E,: Hall..... S 

Melchor. Mary: Hall E S A 

Montez, 0.: Hall S 

Monte2,Velma: Hall............^.... S S A 

Morales, Jose: Jackson E,S 

Moreno, Adrian: Jackson 

Moreno, A.: Hall S 

Moron, Conception: Jackson E,S S 

Moron, James: Jackson... E,S G 

Munoz, lysabel: Jackson E.S S L 

Muroz, J.:Tyler E S 

Ochoa, Frank: Jackson.......... E,S 

Ochoa,Olea: Jackson...... S 

Olivarez. F.: Jackson E.S 

Orozca, Ernesto: Jackson. E,S S L 

Ortiz, Ronald: Tyler G 

Orllz.Stella: Jackson........ E.S S 

Osuna, I.: Hall S 

Palacias, Thelma: Tyler S G 

Pardo, Martin: Jackson....^....... A 

Perez, 6.: Tylsr. S 

Perez, Elsa: Tyler S A 

Perez,J,: R. A. Hall...... S S 

Perez, Martin: Jackson S L 

Perez, N.: Hill... S 

Perez,S.:Hall S S 

Puga, Adelolne: Hall..... SSL 

Puga, Carlos: Jackson E.S S L 

Puga,E.: Jickson S S 

Ramirez.Sylvia: Jackson E.S S L 

Ramon, Mary Jane: Jackson.......... E,S S A 



28 

23 

22 , 

19 

27 

22 

26 

31 

21 

20 

22 



23 
30 
20 



31 
31 
26 



19 

26 



32 
22 
16 

20 

32 

35 

26 

27 

28 

25 

28 

28 

25 

30 . 

33 

25 

30 

25 

18 

33 

26 

26 

30 

26 

27 

26 

27 

34 . 



20 



21 
30 
21 
25 
33 
29 



29 
18 
25 
8 
25 
18 
23 
26 
27 
21 



33 
29 



28 
35 
25 
32 
35 
26 
27 
26 



28 
32 
23,18 . 



33 
37 
30 



23 
26 



39 
28 
25 

25 

30 

35 

32 

32 

31 

28 . 

37 

33 

34 



35 
29 
30 
.31 
28 
24 
29 
31 
35 
31 
35 
31 
31 



25 

25 . 

24 

32 

24 

32 

33 

31 



32 
20 
28 
28 
22 
22 
25 
24 
30 
27 



73/64 
66/47 



32/04 
62/38 
55/27 
40/10 
80/80 
78/77 
72/62 
53/24 
67/50 
82/82 
73/69 



39/10 
84,^ 
82/82 



72/62 
30/17 
87/90 
77/74 
35/06 
73/64 
79/79 
76/71 
80/34 
56/28 
63/39 
74/66 
73/64 
82/82 
31/03 



82/82 
81/81 
58/31 



70/59 
82/82 
79/79 
61/36 
82/82 
70/59 
86/88 
86/88 
54/26 
73/64 
86/88 
75/69 
78/77 
37/08 
44/11 



71/61 
59/32 
71/61 
90/96 
80/80 
79/79 



89/94 
40/10 
51/19 
81/81 
78/77 
27/2 
80/60 
56/28 
59/32 
59/32 
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BEEVILLE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT-Continued 
LANGUAGE SKILL DATA-SPANISH-SURNAMED 1ST GRADE STUDENTS-ConUnued 



Name and school 



Home language— 

From From 
inforniation lATOE 
sheet form 



III 



IV 



English 

skills Total 

from lATOE 

Headstart score 

application March 1969 

V VI 



Total 
lATOE 
score 
May 1959 

VII 



Reading 
readiness 
test. 
May 1969 
score/ 
percentile 



Ramon, Trinidad: Jackson -.- E 

Ramos, Rene: Jackson 

Rendon.N.: Hall ^ 

Reyes, Orlando: Jackson 1'.'. E.S 

Reyna, Ralph: Tyler 

Rincon, Jimmy: Jackson..." 

Rivas, Alicia: Kail - 

Rodriguez, M. C: Hall..:.,.;""'"'^:"'s"" 
Rodriguez, Rene: Jackson....- . S 

Rodriguez, Sandra: T>ler . . 

Rodriguez, v.: Hall........ •^■•r--— 

Ruiz, Grace: Tyler... .\ 

Saenz, A.: Jackson.... ^'.'"['.V's'"" 

Salas, Arthur: Jackson I"!!-!!"" S 

Salazar,Sandra: Tyler 

Saldivar, Augustine: Jackson..^ ' 

Salinas, Felipe: Tyler. ....^...."1!""" 

Sanchez, Geronimo: Jackson."."."" "' s" '" 

Sanchez, patricta: Hall - "" 

Sauceda, Norma: Tyler 

Serrano, J.: Hall II " 

Serrano, Revnaldo: Hall fV""" 

Servanlfts, Elsa: Hall....... £ 

Sunlga,Graclda: Hall V""""'""" S 

Suniga.T.: Hall "■ s 

Tapia, Linda: Tyler 

Trego, Diana: Tyler.... ^ \ . '"" 

Trevino, Ernest: Jackson.....^ II""""eIs "" 

yaldez,Angel: Hall . " s 

Vasque?, Hector: Tyler.... . 

Vasquez, Nora: Tyler. - 

Vega. R.: Hall,..' -...............> 

Vela, Adclph: Jackson......:.- 

Vidoure Teresa: Jackson......... "/'" 

Vidria, Rjcardo: Tyler 

Vidrio, Rodolfo: Tyler.. ^" ■■" 
Villa, R.:Hall...... 



..>. S 



21 

29 

23 

24 . 

30 

30 

"29"" 
32 
33 
17 

"26"" 

16 
31 

"28* 
29 



24 
71 
27 
25 
29 
27 
33 
22 
35 
31 
27 
24 
29 
23 



30 
38 
31 



34 
22 

"■33" 
35 
39 
29 

"si" 

2o 
37 
29 
34 
30 

"33" 



25 
29 



30 
27 
36 
27 
35 
33 
29 
26 
30 
29 



Vltl 



52/22 
81/81 
81/81 
61/36 
86/88 
83/83 
69/56 
75/69 
71/61 
76/71 
46/12 
. 76/71 
71/61 
50/17 
86/88 
79/79 
71/61 
76/71 

'"7'3/64 

"Vo/34 
71/61 
45/1: 
56/28 
59/32 
68/53 
66/47 
44/11 
87/90 
49/15 
70/59 
82/82 
81/81 
47/13 
73/'64 
88/92 



> "Yes." written in. 

^T^^TnVirPj^^Q^^ INDKPKNDKNT School District Analysis op Iowa 
Tkst OP Basic Skills Scohks, and Peucentile Rankings op Thikd Gkadb 
AND Sixth Guadm Students— 19G9-70 ukade 

BEEVILLE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
COMPARISON OF PERCENTILE RANKINGS OF 30 GRADE AND 6TH GRADE STUDENTS ON IOWA TEST OF BASIC 
SKILLS-1969-70 (ALL SCHOOLS) 

(Percentile] 





3d grade 
students 
(381) 


6th grade 
students 
(288) 


Variation 


General vocabulary: 

Spanish-surnamed students. 

N 0 n*Spa nish'surnamed studen Is. . . 

Spanish-surnamed students. 




21 
49 

44 


-14 

-3 

-1 


Non-Spanish*surnamed students ' 

Spanish-surnamed students.. 
Non-Spanish-surnamed students. 




54 

0 

58 


-15 
-3 



SAMPLE 

ii^^ti^^liSi^'^t^^^^^^^ ^? non-Spanlsh-surnamed students. 

6lh Grade: 128 Spanish-surnamed students; 160 non-Spanish-surnamed sludenti. 
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SELECTED SCORES ON IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS, 1969-70 
3D GRADE STUDENTS 



FMC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Sec. 1 Sec. 2 Sec 3 a e ^ z All 
^ ^ Sec. 5 sections schools 



Numberof students enrolled.... on « 

Ss^enwHed^^'^"''"'"'*'* ^^^^^ ••>:.-..-.. 82 381 

""TtSEi5iF~^ ' ' 

General vocabulary: " 20 13 14 

Average score in percentile: 

^"s^u'lents „„„ 

31.6/44 

Average ethn^ '^'^^^ 41.2/62 40:4;59 li'l/sl 

Percent'if NSS'itud'e'ntVbelow SS' ° " 2I 17 

average....__ 1 r 

Language usage: * ^ 0 14.3,...,., 15 -5 - 

Average score in percentile: 

ATI students... , „ 

39.8/'56 36.9/49 

A«rai^eihni(;*diwitfin-(i^^^ ™ ^^'^^^ 40.2/56 J?:?!?? 

9 
31 



7 


3 


6 


6 


13 


20 


13 


14 


39. 2/54 
39. 0/54 
39.2/54 


33IS2 
28/22 
39.5/59 


37/49 
25.2/17 
42.3/65 


39.4/54 
35. 1/44 
41.2/62 


0 


37 


48 


18 


46.1 


5 


0 


14.3 


41.1/62 
38.1/52 
41.3/62 


38.7/54 
25.7/24 
40.7/58 


41.2/60 
32.3/36 
45.8/68 


38.6/54 . 
34.7/45 
40.2/56 . 


10 


■ 34 


32 


11 


46.1 


10 


15.4 


35.7 


39.8^9 
37.5,/52 
40.8/62 


40. 1/61 
32.7/38 
41.2/64 


40.9/64 
30.2/27 
45. 1/76 


39. 1/58 
35.3/45 
40.6/S4 


10 


26 


49 


19 


30.7 


5.0 


7.7 


21.4 . 



Percent of NSS'iiudeiitVbelbw ss" " 18 

Compo?it"^** ^^-^ 10 15.4 35.7 ... « 



Average score in percentile: 
ATI students 

0(113 ail 1 ;ni Mtt ajCM i« « >m 

37.5/55 

Average eii;n;ra-.iiaU;S-(p-e-,Mn-." 40.6/64 35.3rt5 

Percent of NSS student "bVlowSs' 13 16 

^^'^^^ •• 30.7 5.0 7 7 21 J 

TYLER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL " 15-0 24.3 

Number of students enrolled. ^ 
Number of SDanish-surnamed" (SS) 

sludentsenrolled.... ^ ' 

Number of non-Spanish-surnariiid (NSS) 

students enrolled 

General vocabulary: 

Averaga score in percentile: 

ssSS!:::—:: IfZl 1?^? Ml? 37.1/49 35.7/47 346/44 

Aver5p?»;^,~ iJ^? ISJ^J 31.^ || 



29 


27 


28 


28 


27 


139 


381 


9 


12 


10 


10 


12 


53 


208 


20 


15 


18 


18 


15 


86 


173 



19.7 25.2 



lies), «7 

Percenter NSS'Hudents' below SS" ^ 18 17 17 

Language^MgV: " " ^^'^ ^- 16- 7 33. 0 26.7 
Averacs score in percentile: 

ss^tttv::::: •••3114(5S IH^I^l 5H{S2 im 33.8/42-35.8/49 36 9/4Q 

Av.|rrifc;^^.<^^^ & & ^ li 

Perceni'ofNSS'HudentVVetowSS" ^ 28 23 2 3 12 9 

Cimposile"^*""' ••>-•—---... 33.0 26.7 22.2 55.5 26.7 333 31 n 
Average score in percentile: 

ss^ttts:::::; ll-m iim 34.1/41 38.3/56 33.3/5? 375/55 

^ NSS students: illl^l 5?-3^§ i^/i^^ 11-5^38 34.7/45 35^1 45 35 3 45 

Average ethnic deviatiVn 6erwnV °-^^^" ^^'^^^ ^'^^^ 35.0/45 41.7/67 iSl/ei 40/M 

lies) g 

Percent of NSS'HudentVVe'lbwSS* » 29 20 7 22 16 16 

40.0 13.3 33 3 97 a 0,0 

HALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ' ^^'^ ^^'^ ^4.3 

Numberof students enrolled 94 « « 

;ssnUo,"M^^ » 9 6 :;; 

General vocabulary: 

Averafle score In percentile: 

rr'Sl 'X ^m-- 29.8/30 34.6/44 

^ NSSstudents . 316^5 34 ? ii II' " •-— 28-4/25 31 8/35 

Averageelhnlcdeviat(on(pirVen^^^^^^^^ lO ^'^^1 ^^'^^l 33/38 38.2/52 

Percent of NSS students below 33.3 22 2 16 7 .>-..-.... ^ 13 17 

SS average. , "•'^ 1^.7 ...... 25.D 25.2 
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SELECTED SCORES ON IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS, 1969 -70- Continued 
30 GRADE STUDENTS-Continued 



Sec. 1 Sec 2 Sec. 3 



Sec. 4 



All All 
Sec. 5 sections schools 



HALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-Con. 

Language usage: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students ^ 

SS students ' 

NSS students , 

Average ethnic deviation (percen- 
tiles). 

Percent of NSS students betow SS 
average. 
Composite: 

Average score In percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (percen. 
tilesX 

Percent of NSS students below SS' 
Average. 

JACKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Number of students enrolled 

Number of Soanish-surnamed (SS) 

students enrolled 

Numberof non-Spani$h'Surnamed(NSS) 

students enrolled 

General vocabulary: 

Averase score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (per- 
centiles) 

Percent of NSS students below SS 

average 

Language usage: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (per- 
centiles) 

Percent of NSS students below SS 

average.... 

Composite: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (per- 
centiles) 

Percent of NSS students below SS 
average. 



30.4/30 35.2/45 33.5/42 .,„......-....-...-... 33.1/40 36.9/49 

22-223 31.4/35 32.3/38 34.9/45 

29.4/27 36.4/47 40.2/56 .V. 34.7/45 39.3/54 

-6 2 21 7 9 

55.6 44.4 16.7 " 41.7 31.0 

30.4/27, 35.2/45 32.6^ 32.8/38 37.5/55 

29.4/23 34.3/41 31.4/30 31.7/34 35.3>45 

32.1/34 36.7/51 36.3/48 ... 34.9/45 40/61 

11 10 18 11 16 

44.4 11.1 16.7 .... 25.0 24.3 

29" 30 27 86 381 

27 29 27 83 208 

2 1 0 3 173 

31.9/35 35.4/44 3X1/38 ... 33.W41 34.6/44 

31.8/35 35.4/44 33.1/38 33.5/41 31.8/35 

38.0/32 421/65 37.1/49 33.2/52 

17 21 g 17 

0 0 0 25.2 

32.9/40 47.4/70 31.6/36 ... 37.5^53 36.9/49 

33/40 47.4/70 31.6/36 'J-. 37.5/53 34.9/45 

36/47 58/89 43.3,«2 39.3/54 

7 19 9 9 

0 0 0 31 

34.2/41 46/78 33.2/38 38/54 37.5/55 

34.0/41 46/78 33.2/38 37.9/54 35.3/45 

41.0/64 45/76 ........>..>........ 42.3,'67 40/61 

23 -2 13 16 

0 100 33.3 24.3 

6TH GRADE STUDENTS 



R. A. HALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Number of students enrolled 27 27 • 54 288 

Number of spanish'surnamed (SS) stu- 

dents enrolled 16 18 34 m 

Numberof non-Spanish-surnamed (NSS) 

students enrolled 11 9 20 160 

General vocabulary: 

Average score in percentile: 

ATI students 55l2/25 53.3/22 54.3/24 49.9/35 

SSstudents. 46.3/13 50.1/19 48.3/17 50.8^1 

. NSS students... ., 68.2/52 59/33 64/43 67.4/49 

Average ethnic deviation in percen- 

tile 39 14 ... 26 28 

Percent of NSS students below SS 
"erage. Q 22.2 10 14.7 
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SELECTED SCORES ON fOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS, m9.70-C9ntinued 
30 GRADE STUDENTS-Continued 



Seel Sec2 



Sec.3 



Sec 4 



All 

Sec. 5 sections 



All 
schools 



R. A. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL--Con. 

Language usage: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students "Ji 

Averate ethnic deviation in pVrcen" 

tile 

Percent of NSS stucents" Wow SS" 

average 

Composite: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS Jtudents..„„,.„Il"irr 
Average ethnic deviation in pe'rcen" 

tile-.— 

Percent of NSS students 'be'lowSS" 
average—.. 

FMD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Number of students enrolled 

Number of Spanish -surnamed (SS)" 

students enrolled 

N umber of non-Spam$h-$urnamVd (NSa 

students enrolled 

General vocabulary: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students. 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation '(per" 

cenliles) 

Percent of NSS students below'SS" 
average ......... 

Language usage: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students ."1 

Average ethnic deviation (per" 

centtles) . 

Percentage of NSS $tudent$'below" 
SS average........ 

Composite: ' 
Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (per- 
centiles) 

Percent of NSS students below SS" 
average 

JACKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Number of students enrolled. 
Numbsr of spanisli-surnamed' 

students enrolled 

Number of non-Spani$h-surnamed (NSS) 

students enrolled 

General vocabulary: 

Averaee score in percentile : 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Avera|e ethnic deviation (per'-" 

centiles) 

Percent of NSS students below" 



65.5/49 62.1/42 , 
61.5/42 63.7/45 , 
71/56 58.9/37 , 



14 

18.2 



8 . 

55.6 . 



63.8/44 59.5/34 , 
58.1/30 47.3/30, 
72/63 63. W . 



33 
9.1 

25 
5 

20 



60.1/35 
53.4«2 
62.5/41 

19 



14 . 
22.2 . 



25 25 , 

10 7. 
15 19 , 



63.8/46 
62.7/44 
65.6/49 



36.9 



6L7/39 
57.7/30 
63.3/54 

24 



76 
2 
54 



63.0/44 
58.4/37 
64,^/45 



45 

62.5/42 
53/20 
65/46 

26 

20 



56.8/29 
49/18 
62.7/41 

23 

13.3 



65.1/47 
56.8/35 
66.6/49 

14 

23 



62.1/39 
55.6/26 
65.5/49 

14 

7.7 



61.1/37 

SJ-SS— "">— 52.1/21 

70-2/56 65.3/45 



29 . 
10.5 . 



24 

13 



707*54 66;49 

67/« 60.4i39 

71.2/56 67.3/50 



7 , 
52.6 . 



11 
40.4 



67.9^ 64.2/44 



60/34 

70.8;'60 -^..>.,>..MI:,I." 



5.3 



(SS) 



24 , 
24 . 



53.3/23 , 
53.3/23 . 



56.4/26 
67.2/tl 



24 
24 

0 



53.3/23 
53.3/23 



67.2/49 
62.8/44 

70.3/54 

10 
36 



64.7/46 
57.9/30 
69. 5/53 

28 

15.6 

288 
128 
150 



59.9/3S 
50.8/21 
67.4/49 

28 

M.7 



67.2/49 
62.8/44 
70.3/54 

10 

36.4 



64,7/46 
57.9/30 
69.5;38 

10 

15.6 



281 

12P 
160 



59.9/35 
SO.8,^1 
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SSLECTED SCORES ON iOV/A TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS. 1959-70-Continjed 
3D GRADE STUDENTS-Continued 



All 

Sec. 1 Sec. 2 Sec. 3 Sec. 3 Sec. 5 sections 



Ait 
schools 



JACKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL— Con. 

Language usage: 

Average score in percentile: 

AN students.. ^. 62.5/44 62.5/44 67.2/49 

SSstudents 62.5/44 62.5/44 62.8/44 

NSS students - . . .V. . .^V. - . .V- 

Average ethnic deviation (per- 

Percent of NSS'sVu'dentV beio'w' ' "'" ' " - - ---=-—----- - ------ ------- ------ 

Composite : ^ ^ " " ■ * * • • • * • ■ ■ • • " " * * " ■ * " " • • - • • • • • • • • • • - — • • - - • - - - • • " • - • • • 

Average Score percentile: 

All students...... 58.8/32 58.8/32 64.7/46 

SS students. . . . .:. ....... . . 58. 8/32 ..^.^ . ..... ....>.....> . . ..:.» 58. 8/32 47. 9/30 

Average elhmc deviation (per- 

Percent of "flSS stud ents "befow'ss' " " ' " " " " " " * " " " " " " " " " " " " " " " " " " " " " ' " * " " ' " " " " * " " " " ' 

MADDERRA-FLOURNOY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Number of students enrolled 26 27 27 27 27 134 288 

Number of Spanish-surnamed (SS) stu- 

- dents enrolled 11 9 10 7 11 48 128 

umber of np^kSpanish-surnamed (NSS) 

MudeMtflnroilipd 15 18 17 20 16 86 160 

Gei\p»i vocabula/y: 

Average scofc in percentile: 

i^ents 60.2/35 66.4/4/ 65.1/43 60.9/37 60.8/37 62.7/41 59.9/35 

Tstudents 45. 6/13 53. 6/24 55. 3/25 50. 9/19 49/17 5a 7/20 50. 8/21 

^nt's 70. 8/58 72. 9/63 71. 2/62 64. 5/45 68. 9/54 69. 5/56 67. 4/49 

AveralretHmc deviation (percent- 
iles) 45 39 37 28 37 36 28 

Percent of NSS students below SS 

average 0 5.6 23.5 10 12.5 17.6 14.7 

Language usage: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 68.2/51 75.0/62 68.1/51 69.2/54 69.8/56 70/56 67.2/49 

SSf-tuienls 54.2/26 68.0/51 68.8/53 64.1/45 6/.5/51 64.3/45 62.8/44 

NSS students 78.5/69 78.4/67 67.7/51 71/56 73.3/62 73.6/62 70.3/5 

Average ethnic deviation (percent- 
iles) 43 16 -2 11 11 17 1 

Percent of NSS students below SS 

average 0 22. 2 41. 2 40 31. 2 33. 8 36. 4 

Composite: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students... 66.4/49 70.5/60 66.9/51 66.5/51 65.7/49 67.2/51 64.7/46 

SSstu'ienls 56.4/26 61.9/39 52.9/20 62.9/41 59.4/32 58.3/30 57.9/30 

NSS students...... 73. 8/68 74. 8/70 69. 7/58 68/54 70. 1/58 71. 2/60 69. 5/58 

Average ethnic deviation (percent- 
iles) 42 31 38 13 26 30 28 

Percent of NSS students below SS 
average....:. 0 11. 1 11.8 30 18.8 18.3 15.6 
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Chauts III — Analysis of Scours akd PKncKNTii.E Rankings of Sklkctkd 
Spanish Suunamed Eighth Ghadk Students on Standahdizhd Tksts 
Mkasuking Vkuual Skills— 1909-70 

ANALYSIS OF SCORES AND PRECENTILE RANKINGS OF SELECTED SPANISH-SURNAMEO 8TH GRADE STUDENTS ON 
STANDARDIZED TESTS MEASURING VERBAL SKILLS (1969-70) 



Analysis item 



Sampled students Sampled students Average 

recei'vins higtier receiving lower gain (-f) Average 

percentile rankings percentile rankings or decline variation 

(-) of of sam- 

Number Percent Number Percent sampled pled stu- 

students dents 



Comparison of percentile rankings of sampled stu 
dents sliowing individual progress: 
CoM versus col. V... 
Col. I versus col. VII. 
CoL 111 versus col. VI 
Col. IV versus col. VII 
Col. V versus col. VII. 

Comparison of percentile rankings of sampled 
students versus average percentile rankings of 
non-Spanish-surnamed students: 







10 


30.0 


23 


70.0 


116,9 






5 


16.0 


26 


84.0 


120.5 


1 V. 




7 


18.0 


31 


82.0 


U5.3 


1 




14 


39.0 


22 


61.0 


115.1 






4 


10.0 


36 


90.0 


116.5 



Col. I (59) 

CoLII(52)....-.-.- 
Col.|ll(59).. 



Col.lV(58)....-;. 
Col.V(36.4)»,.., 
Col.VI(38.7)>... 
Col.VII(37.6)>.. 



5 


10.0 


44 


90.0 


8 


7.0 


105 


93.0 


29 


25.7 


84 


74.3 


18 


16.0 


94 


84.0 


13 


14.8 


75 


85.2 


28 


32.0 


60 


68.0 


20 


22.7 


68 


77.3 



8 

(0 
(0 
(0 
(0 
(0 



8 

(0 



129.0 
129.5 
128.5 
133.8 
110.4 
111.2 
18.0 



1 Percentile average of declining students only. 

2 Not available. 

s Comparison with 1965-66 districtwide averages. 



8TH GRADE STUDENTS (60 OF 334 STUDENTS) 1969-70 



Lorge Ttiorn- 
dike intelli- 
gence test, 
level E(7tt) 
grade) verbal • 
battery, raw 
score/ 
percentile 

I 



Iowa test of basic skills, 5tti* or 
6tt) grade (grade equivalent/ 
grade percentile) 



General 

vocabu- Language 
lary usage 



Com- 
posite 



II 



III 



Iowa test of basic skills, 3d 
grade (grade equivalent/grade 
percentile) 

General 

vocabu- Language Com- 
lary usage posite 

V VI VII 



Alaniz, Eva ........ 26/12 38/6 51/-5 

Aleman, Adelaida. 26/1 76/64 

Aleman, Reyes 42/46 44/11 65/47 

Alvarado, Margarita............... 27/14 35/4 68/51 

Amulong. Jamie . . . ... .-. 

Baggio, Mario ^767 73/63 87/81 

Bawio, Miguel .:. ... . .\ . . . . . ^1/67 66/47 82/73 

BaIdarramos,Janie... 29/17 4J/9 68/51 

Barrlentes, David. . . . ..... ....... . 37/34 47/1 5 62/42 

Benavides , Alfredo 32/2 62/42 

Benavldes , Rosa .... . . ... ... ,: 22/07 54/24 49/23 

Botello, Eisa 41/43 64/43 82/73 

Campo^Baldemar. 28/15 56/27 64/47 

Cano, Rosemarie ^ *40/16 ♦48/33 

Cantu, Graciela ' 27/14 61/37 76/64 

Casares, Gloria 32/23 56/27 54/30 

Castillo, Lillie 25/10 38/06 49/23 

Castillo, Mary Jane .:. 34/28 64/43 71/56 

Cavasosjosie ^. 32/02 45/19 

Del Bosque, Josie ;., 27/17 47/25 43/15 

De Leon, Josle Richard 41/43 56/27 74/60 

Elizaloe, Amalia 37/34 54/24 65/47 

Esparza, Frares *22/01 *39/19 

Espinosa, Amelia 43/48 70/56 51/25 

Gatarza,Guadelope 22/07 26/01 43/15 

Garcia, D'sr.: 25/10 41/09 60/39 

Garcia Hector...... 40/41 64/43 82/73 

Garc'j, I rma . 37/34 56/27 65/47 

Oifcia, Reyes.. ... . . . . ..... . .V.. . . 30/19 50/19 36/07 

Garza, Mary Lou.................. 19/04 60/35 43/15 

Garza, Yolanda... . . . . . 32/23 56/27 71/56 



49/12 26/20 35/45 27/15 

51/16 26/20 13/40 31/30 

56/26 

53/20 36/47 39/54 36/48 

'77'pT"" '53/9"l ■" ■ "M/SO ■ ■ "SO/M 

74/58 32/35 49/74 38/55 

50/14 22/11 21/12 20/12 

51/16 30/30 28/28 34/41 

47/09 26/20 21/12 30/27 

55/24 20/07 24/19 26/12 

67/51 33/38 44/64 37/51 

60/34 

*44/17 24/15 26/24 30/27 

57/28 

53/20 

45/06 26/20 26/24 26/12 

58/30 

46/07 22/11 28/28 27/15 

53/20 28/25 37/49 34/41 

71f60 37/49 50/76 43/70 

59/32 28/25 37/49 37/51 

*32/0l 18/05 24/19 28/19 

63/42 38/52 44/64 39/58 

45/6 

51/16 37/49 32/38 38/55 

64/44 40/59 46/68 40/61 

54/22 33/38 46/68 40/61 

50/14 30/30 30/33 30/27 

49/12 

60/34 
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8TH GRADE STUDENTS (60 OF 334 STUDENTS) 1969 -70- Continued 



Urge Thorn- 
dike tnteilt- lo^a test of basic skills, 5th* or 
gence test,- 6th'Srade (grade equivalent/ 
level E (7th grade percentile) 

grade) verbal - 



Iowa test of basic skills, 3d 
grade (grade equivalent/grade 
percentile) 



Name 



battery, raw General 

score/ vocabu- Language 
percentile lary usage 



I 



II 



III 



Com* 
postte 

IV 



General 

vocabu- Language 

iary usage 

V VI 



Com- 
posite 

VII 



Gonzales, Calistro 22/07 58/31 

Gonzales, Ernest 22/07 52/21 

Guerrero, Carlos^ 35/30 44/11 

Guerrero, Diana 42/45 60/35 

Guzman, Rita ....V....... 41/43 •35/09 

Hernandez, Mary 48/60 56/27 

Hernandez.Susano... 28/15 44/11 

Ledesma, Carlos -V.— — 68/96 79/76 

Lopez, Larry 31/21 44/II 

Maldanado, Abel....;.......,...".:. 25/10 50/19 

Maldanado. Johnny.. 35/32 56/27 

Martinez, Melinda 47/58 66/47 

Martinez, Robert , , . MZ/W 

Montez, Martin 42/46* 62/39 

Morino, Amando ^ ^ 54/24 

Moron. Federico ^7" 43/48" 64/45 

Ortiz, Sylvia....^.....-. 33/25 64/43 

Pa«M"an-- 34/28 50/19 

Posada John....... 35/32 38/06 

Puga, Benito 33/25 50/19 

Pugzssenjuanita .... 47/15 

Salazar.Aurora.... " MZ/W 

Salazar, Richard.... 5W 73/63 

Segovia, Aituro....- 34/28 50/19 

Segovia, Mary................... 38/36 60/35 

SeRIke, Donme 42/46 75/68 

Trevino, Esther 32/02 

Trevino, Ray ." 4*4/56* 66/47 



82/73 56/26 37/49 43/62 37,^51 

^9^1 11'^ . 

93/89 78/76 -..!""" "7-'""*' 

•56/43 ^56/48 

76/60 65/46 33/38 43/62 37/5i 

54/30 47/09 33;'38 21/12 31/30 

104/99 86/90 40/54 54/83 49/86 

49/23 51/16 

54/30 53/20 25)20 24/19 33/38 

87/81 65/46 4^5 44/64 48/83 

76/64 70/58 34/41 43/62 42/67 

•20/01 •38/06 30/30 24/19 30/27 

76/64 76/72 

43/15 49/12 32/35 ' 35/45 35/45 

57/35 73/65 37/49 54/83 48/83 

60/39 59/32 36/47 40/56 38/55 

49/23 57/28 ' 

65/47 62/39 . 

54/30 53/20 

60/39 58/30 36/47 38/47 37/5l 

•54/44 ^47/24 24/15 35/45 31/30 

87/81 81/82 37/49 56/86 49/86 

60/39 60/34 

76/64 61/37 

76/64 79/68 

46/19 49/12 ..: 

71/56 67/51 37/49 52/80 '40/61 



CiiAKTS IV— Assignment of Pupils to A. C. Jones High School, 1970-71 

School Year 

summary statistics 

9th Grade: 

1. Average Deviation of classes from racial composition of irrade level popula- 
tion, ±36.7%. 

2. Average Maximum varianee between sections of a course, 8L9%. 

10th Grade: 

1. Average Deviation of classes from racial composition of jtrade level popu- 
lation, ±47.2%. ^ ' 

2. Average Maximum variance between sections of a course, 67.0%. 

11th Grade: 

1. Average Deviation of classes from racial composition of grade level popula- 
tion, ±48.0%. ^ 

2. Average Maximum varianee between sections of a course, 38.1%. 

12th Grade: 

± 51 7%^*^^^*^ Deviation of classes from racial composition of grade level population 
2. Average Maximum variance between sections of a course, 143.1%. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF PUPILS. A. C. JONES H»GH SCHOOL- 1970-71 SCHOOL VEAR-IOTH GRADE 



Course 
I 



Total 
enrollment 



Number of 
Spanish- 
surnamed 
<SS) pupils 
enrolled 



SS pupils 
as a percent 
of total 
enrollment 



Deviation of SS 
pupil; enrolled 
from racial 
composition of 
grade level popu- 
lation expressed 
as a percent 



11 


Ml 


IV 


312 


127 


^ 7 


32 


16 


5o!o 


28 


9 


32.1 


29 


16 


55.1 


24 


1 


.04 


10 


g 


Q 


29 


9 


31.0 


2S 


12 


46.1 


32 


16 


50.0 


33 


17 


51 5 


31 


19 


57! 5 


33 


12 


' 36.3 


139 


42 


^2 


27 


10 


37.0 


28 


6 


21.4 


27 


10 


37.0 


29 


8 


27.5 


28 


8 


28.5 


50 


•-37 


74.0 


26 


19 


73.0 


24 


18 


75.0 


36 


1 


3.8 


23 


0 


0 


13 


1 


7.6 


141 


48 


34.0 


24 


9 


37.5 


24 


8 


33.3 


23 


8 


34.7" 


24 


10 


41.6 


23 


7 


30.4 


23 


6 


26.0 


99 


59 


59.6 


31 


16 


51.6 


35 


23 


65.7 


,33 


20 


'60.6 


275 


131 


47.6 


42 


28 


66.6 


24 


13 


54.1 


31 


15 


48.3 


31 


14 


45.1 


41 


14 


34.1 


31 


12 


38.7 


38 


17 


44.7 


37 


18 


48.6 


92 


91 


98.9 


21 


21 


• 100.0 


41 


40 


97.5 


30 


30 


100.0 


77 


2 


2.6 


38 


1 


2.6 


39 


1 


2.6 


28 


4 


14.2 


14 


2 


14.2 


14 


2 


14.2 



Maximum 
variance 
among 
sections 

(percent) 

VI 



English II: 

All sections.. 
Sec. 1... 

Sec 2... 

Sec.^... 

Sec. 4... 

Sec. 5... 

Sec. 6... 

Sec. 7... 

Sec. 8... 

Sec. 9... 

Sec 10.. 

Sec 11.. 
Plane G?pmetry: 
AH sections.. 

Seel... 

Sec 2... 

Sec 3... 

Sec. 4... 

Sec 5... 
Ret. math II: 
All sections.. 

Seel... 

Sec 2... 
Geometry II: 
All sections.. 

Sec. !.w 

Sec 2... 
Biology I: 

All sections.. 

Seel 

Sec.2.„ 

Sec 3... 

Sec4.., 

Sec. 5... 

Sec 6... 
Biology II: 

All sections... 

Seel... 

See2... 

Sec.3... 
Western history: 
AH sections..! 

Seel... 

See 2... 

Sec 3... 

Sec 4..., 

See 5..., 

See 6.... 

Sec7.... 

Sec 8.... 
Spanish la: 

All sections... 

Sec 1... 

Sec 2... 

Sec. 3... 
Spanish tb: 

All sections... 

Seel.... 

Sec 2... 

Utinit: 

All sections... 
Seel... 
See 2.... 



db30.6<-19.6) 141.3 
+1.2 

-36.6 

-f8.2 .............. 

-100.0 
-100.0 

-38.7 .............. 

-8.9 .............. 

+1.2 ............. 

+1.8 

+12.0 

-28.3 

db40.2<-40.3) 51.6 

-26.9 ............. 

-57.7 .............. 

-26.9 .............. 

-45.7 
-43.7 

+31.6(+31.6) 2.7 

+30.7 .............. 

+32.5 

-92.5(-94.5) 200.0. 

-100.0 ^. 

-85.0 .............. 

db32.9(-32.8) 4S.9 

-25.8 

-34.2 

-31.4 ............ 

-17.7 .............. 

-39.9 .............. 

-48.6 

dbl4.1(-15.1) 23.7 

+2.9 

+22.9 

+16.5 

dbl4.6(-5.9) 68.2 

+24.0 

+6.4 

-4.5 

-10.8 

-32.6 

-23.5 

-11.6 

-3.75 .............. 

db48.9(+48.8) 2.5 
+49.4 

+48.1 

+49.4 

db94.8(-94.8) 0 
-94.8 

-94.8 

db71.9(-71.9) 0 

-71-9 

-71.9 



IITH GRADE 



English III: 

All sections 237 

See 1 28 

Sec 2 28 

See 3 28 

Sec 4 34 

Sec 5 32 

See 6 32 

See 7 30 

Sec. 8 25 



105 


44.3 


±23. 9(- 9.6) 


17 


60.7 


+19.3 


9 


32.1 


-34.5 


15 


515 


+8.4 


14 


41.1 


-16.1 


14 


43.7 


-10.8 


20 


62.5 


+21.6 


8 


26.6 


-45.7 


8 


32.0 


-34.7 



76.9 
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ASSIGNMENT OF PUPILS. A. C. JONES HIGH SCHOOL-1970-71 SCHOOL YEAR-IOTH GRADE-Contmucd 



CoUfM 
I 



Number of 
Spanish- 
surnamed 
Total (SS) pupils 
enrolled 



enrollment 
II 



111 



S$ pupHs 
3S a percent 
of total 
enroHmtnt 

IV 



Deviation of S$ 
pupils enrolled 
from racial 
composition of 
grade level popu- 
lation expressed 
as a percent 



Maximum 
variance 
among 
sections 

(percent) 

VI 



English lllh: 

All sections AS 

Sec. I 22 

Sec. 2 23 

Algebra II: 

All sections 83 

Sec. I 29 

Sec. 2 26 

Sec. 3 28 

Chemistry: ' 

All sections 47 

Sec. I .-. 24 

Sec. 2 23 

American History: 

All sections . 212 

Sec. I . 35 

Sec. 2 12 

Sec. 3 45 

Sec 4 42 

Sec. 5 , 11 

Sec 6... -. - 18 

Sec 7.. .-. 11 

Sec. 8. 38 

American history— CVAE: 

All sections 33 

Seel . 17 

Sec. 2 16 

Spanish Ha: 

All sections 49 

Seel........ 20 

Sec. 2 29 

Spanish lib: 

All sections 43 

Sccl 22 

Sec 2 21 



11 24.4 -50.6(-50.2) 50.4 

4 18.1 -63.1 

7 30.4 -38.0 .............. 

23 30.1 .-38.6(-38.6} 15.3 

8 27.5 -43.9 

8 30.7 -37.4 

9 32.1 -34.5 

14 29.4 ±39.8(-40.0) 82.6 

10 41.6 -15.1 

4 17.3 -64.6 

113 53.6 dbl4.05(-8.5) 44.9 

23 65.7 +25.4 

5 41.6 -15.1 

19 42.2 -13.8 ....I.......:. 

24 57.1 +14. 1 .............. 

6 54.5 -10.1 

11 61.1 +19.8 

5 45.4 -7.3 

20 52.6 +6.8 ..........>..... 

31 93.9 d:47.8(+47.8) .4 

16 94.1 +47.9 

15 93.7 +47.7 

37 75.5 ±35.3(+35.1) 32.4 

18 90.0 +45.5 ........ 

19 65.5 +25.1 ................ 

■0 0 -100.0 

0 0 -100.0 

0 0 -100.0 



I2TH GRADE 



English IV: 

All sections 

Sec. I 

Sec. 2 

Sec. 3 ..... .... 

Sec. 4 

Sec 5 

Sec 6 .... 

Sec 7 

English IV-HfRL): All sections... 
English IV— CVAE: All sections.. 
Consumer math: 

All sections , 

Sec I 

Sec 2 

Sec 3 advanced ... 

Sec 4 

Advanced aljeebra: 

All sections. 

Seel 

Sec 2 

Trigonometry: 

All sections 

Sec I 

Sec 2 

Physics: All sections 

American Government; 

All sections 

Seel 

Sec 2 CVAE 

Sec 3 

Sec 4 

Sec 5 

See 6 

S«c7 

Sec 8 

Spanish rilr Alfsecllo'M.TIi;;'! 



197 


77 


39.1 


21 


0 


0 


28 


11 ■ 


39.2 


30 


13 


43.3 


30 




36.6 


32 


20 


62.5 


27 


13 


48.1 


29 


9 


31.0 


19 


4 


21.0 


29 


27 


93.1 


107 


51 


47.7 


29 


12 


41.3 


29 


15 


51.7 


20 


1 


5.0 


29 


17 


58.6 


37 


2 


5.4 


19 


2 


10.5 


18 


0 


0 


37 


8. 


21.6 


25 


6 


24.0 


12 


2 


16.6 


20 


3 


15.0 


209 


85 


40.7 


54 


14 


25.9 


30 


28 


93.3 


17 


1 


5.8 


18 


8 


44.4 


21 


10 


47.6 


24 


5 


20.8 


21 


7 


33.3 


.24 


12 


50.0 


13 


10 


76i9 



d:3l.75(-2l.3) 159.8 

-100.0 

-21.1 

-12.9 

-26.4 

+20.5 

-3.2 

-37.6 

-57.8 

+46.6 

±3l.5(-4.0) 112.3 

+16.9 

+3.9 

-89.9 

+15.2 

-89.5(-89.1) 194.4 

-78.9 

-100.0 

-59.2(-5S.5) 34.2 
-51.7 

-66.6 : 

-63.8 ................ 

d:36.1(-18.1) 214.9 

-47.8 

+46.7 

+83.3 

-10.6 ........... 

-4.2 

+511 

-33.0 

+.6 

+35.3 
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HONSPANISH SURNAMEO JTH-GRAOE STUOENTS-LORGE THORNO.KE INTELLIGENCE TEST, VERBAL BATTERY. 

OCTOBER 19S8 



Score 



Frequency Percentile 



76...... 

75 

72.... 

71 

70.... 

68 

67 

66 

65 

64......... 

63 

62 

61......... 

60 



2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 



99 
98 
98 
97 
96 
95 
93 
93 
92 
90 
88 
87 
84 
83 



Score 



Frequency Percentile 



59.... 
58... 
56... 
55.-.. 
54... 
53... 
52... 
51... 
50-... 
49... 
48... 
47... 
46... 



5 
2 
2 
5 
5 
6 
4 
8 
2 
8 
5 
3 
4 



80 
78 
77 
74 
71 
6S 
65 
60 
59 
54 
52 
£0 
47 



SPANISH SURNAMEO 7TH.GRA0E STUOENTS-LORGE THORNOIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST, VERBAL BAHERY, 

OCTOBER 1968 



61..... ■■■ 

53 ------ 

55 

54 - 

53 ...» .. — ■ 

51 

50 

49 

48 

47.... ■: 

45 

44..... 

43.... 



1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
I 
4 
6 



99 




99 




97 


40. 


96 


39. 


95 




94 




92 




91 




90 




88 




87 




87 




84 




80 





6 
6 
7 
7 
5 

10 
5 
4 
10 
10 
5 
6 
9 



77 
73 
69 
65 
62 
55 
52 
50 
44 
38 
35 
31 
26 



NONSPANISH SURNAMEO TTH-GRAOE STUOENTS-LORGE THORNO.KE INTELLIGENCE TEST, VERBAL BAHERY, 

OCTOBER 19do 



Score 



Frequency 



Percentile 



44.. 
43.. 
42.. 
41.. 
40.. 
39.. 
38.. 
37.. 
36., 
35.. 
34.. 
33. 



10 
4 

10 
2 
6 
3 

11 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 



Scon 



Frequency Percentile 



32.. 
31.. 
30.. 
29.. 
28.. 
27.. 
26.. 
25.. 
24., 
22. 
16. 
11. 



9 
8 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
0 



SPANISH SURNAMEO 7TH.GRA0E STUOENTS-LORGE THORNOIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST, VERBAL BAHERY, 

OCTOBER 1968 



Score 



Frequency Percentile 



29.. 
28.. 
27. 
26. 
25. 
24. 



Score 



Frequency Percentile 



23.. 
22.. 
21.. 
20.. 
19., 
18. 



■ERIC, 



Gl 



SUPPORTING INFORMATION 

Terms used-r 

A-Pcrcent ot Spanish-surnamed pupils in ali sections of a subject, taken as a whole. 
Ai. As, A], Ai, Aj-Percent of Spanish -surnamtd pupils in each section of a subject. 

A. -Percent of Spanish-surnamed pupils In that section of a subject which has the "hijhist** percentage of such 
sUioents. 

Ay-Percent of Spanish-surnamed pupils in that section of a subject which has the 'lowest" percentage of such 
sujdenis. 

O-Percent of Spanish-surnamed pupils in the school population. 
Fi-'F>(«Scores of Spamsh-suriumed popils in a given section. 
G -Number of Spanish-surnamed pupils in a given section. 
^Htr^^:<nScores of non -Spanish-surnamed pupils in a given section. 
-Tj^Number of non -Spanish-surnamed pupils in a given section. 
1970-71 school year: 

Grade level population -9th grade: 
49.7 percent Mexican -American. 
J percent Black. 

49.5 percent Anglo. 

Grade level population -10th grade: 

50.6 percent Mexican-American. 
15 percent BtKk. 

47.9 percent Angjo. 
Grade level population— 11th grade: 
49.0 percent Mexican -American. 
3.5 percent Black. 
47^ percent Anglo, 
.2 percent Oriental. 
Grade level population— 12th grade: 

49.7 percent Mexican-American, 
1.7 percent Black. 

48.6 percent Ani^o. 

Column v.— Let x^deviation of the percentage of Spanish surnamsd from the grade level population-- 

lfe>Authenx-?^ 

lfe<Ai,thenx«**T^ 
Ai 

Column yi— Let x-naxlnuni variance between sections of a subject expressed as a percentage of Spanish -surnamed 
pupils m all sections- * *- » ^h-i»»" »«""«nTO 



Column vn—Lel x»sum of the raw scores of Spanish-surnamed pupils enrolled in a given section divided by the number 
of Spanish -surnamed students enrolled— 

G 

Column Vlll--L«t x-the sum of the raw scores of non -Spanish-surnamed pupils enrolled in a given section divided by the 
number of Spanish -siirnamed students enrolled— ui>«u<^«* j 

I 

Column XI— Let x^the verba! skill assignment index— 
Average score of non-Spanish-surnamed pupils (col. VIII) 
A,.r,ge«.rr.lWsiM5rSS¥aiS^il,l«Q 

grade level (col. V). 
Column XII— Let x»the eth.iic group verbal skill assignment index- 
Ranking of Spanish-surnamed pupils as percenble of all Spanish-surnamed 

pupils at grade leyeKcoUX) 

"Ranking of- non^Spaiiish-surnamed pupils as percentile of all non-Spani7h~ ^"^'^ assignment Index (col. XI). 
surnamed pupils at grade level (col. X) 

IlKVlKW OK ASSIONMBNT OF ClIILDHKN TO EMU CmSSKS 

Operative QucMion. — Is the system for Itie assignmcnl of children to special cdw 
cation classes for the menially retarded* operated or administered in a racially dis* 
criminaionj fashion/ 

A. What arc the state requirements (usually accomi)anying .special financial 
a>j<istancc i)rogranis) relating to EMU classes? 

B. What j^tandards doe.s the school district maintain for assignment lo EMU 
clas.ses? 

Three major typc< of discriminatory action an;; (I) overinchision of uiinoritv 
groups, (2) undcrinelusion of wliites or Anglos and (:)) different standards of effort 
for different et hnie groups. 

♦Class.^ for tUo iiioiitally reimlal (hcrrnftcr Mmcd to as KM U cUsses) refer* to any clas5 to which 
.Mti(Ieiil5 arc nAcfen^d otl;cr (haii hy raiidotn. for cniises reljteil to allcpccl meiitiiU Icarnfng or cniotloiw! 
tlehciencM or |jroJi|..inj?. or any chw which Is hbtoilcally traceable to the above-nic»lfojiea c!a«c5. 
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APPROACH ONE 

On the basis of the state and loeal standards allegedly utilized for aasignment 
of all eluldren there has oeeurred an overincltision of minority ehildren* 

a. Determine whether the pcreentage of minority ehilaron (eaeli minority 
groups) in EMR elasscs within a sehool exeeeds by 5% minority ehildren as a 
pereent of all ehildren at ehronological age level in the sehooL 

b. Review the eumiilative reeords/assignment reeords of all ehildren assigned 
to EMR elasses, and note whether any of ehildren (note raee or national origin) 
aissigned fail to meet the standards for assignment set up by the state or local 
sehool system. 

For example: 

(a) No individually administered IQ test administered 

(b) Test whieh was administered not on state approved list 
(e) IQ test seore was higher than state and loeal standard 

(d) No ^record (or incomplete record) of parental permission having been 
given 

(e) No teacher referral memorandum 
(0 No periodic review of placement 
(g) No medical examination 

roiNT TWO 

On the basis of the state and local standards allegedly utilized for assignment of 
all children there has occurred an tmler inclusion of white or Anglo ehildren. 

a. Determine whether the percentage of white or Anglo ehildren in EMR 
elasscs within a school differs by 5% or more from white or Anglo ehildren as a 
percent of all children at chronologic:il age level in the school. 

b. Review the cumulative records of all children considered for assignment to 
EMR classes and note whether any children not assigned to EMR ehisses met the 
obkciive standards (test scores etc.) for assignment set up by the state and loeal 
sehool system. Record ethnic identification and which subjective standards, if any, 
were not met and wliicli, if any, were. 

c. Review the group intelligcnec scores of early elementary school (eg. Beeville 
3rd grade ITBS) and screen for those scores which (in the test manufactures 
judgment) correlate with an IQ score below that prescribed (by state or sehool 
distri" ) for assignment. After selection of the group of children described above, 
rcvic".»^ cumulative record folders of each and note race or ethnic group and whether 
any objective standards for assignment (eg. individual IQ te^t score) are revealed* 

POINT THRBK 

The local school district is employing a different standard of effort as regards 
the evaluation and assignment of minority group children as compared with non- 
ininority group children. 

Review the cumulative records of all ehildren currently assigned to EMR classes 
or currently enrolled and previously considered or currently being considered for 
assignment to EMR classes. Note (1) the number of evaluation instruments 
which have been utilized (eg. name, date and score of each test) ; (2) the number, 
nature and detail of any medical, psychological or educational evaluation or 
analysis which is included in the folder; (3) the number, nature and detail of post- 
assignment reviews or rc^valuations; and (4) the number, nature and detail of 
other types of background information which has been developed* 

SUMMAUY OF CO-ORDINATKD APPROACH 

a* Compare the ethnic population of EMR classes with the ethnic population of 
the school (or school district) as a whole. 

Key* — Docs the ethnic population of EMR classes, for any group, vary by o% 
or more from the ethnic population of the school? 

b. Clearly establish the standards (state imposed or locally imposed) by which 
the school aistrict alleges it assigns children to EMR classes and differentiate be- 
tween subjective and objective standards. 
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c. Review the etimtilative reeord folders of all ehildren: 

(a) eurrently assigned to EMU elasses 

(b) eurrently enrolled and previously eonsidered or eurrently being 
eonsidered for assignment to EMR classes 

(e) who have scores on group aptitude or achievement test which corrcllatc 
with an IQ score consonant with the District's IQ score standard for as- 
signment, 

and in all csl^cs, note: 

(a) the ethnic group of the child 

(b) whether or not each of the objective and subjective standards of 
assignnicnt have been complied with or whether there is evidence that 
objective standards have Ijcen met but assignment has not been made. 

(c) the standard of effort employed by the school district in the evaluation- 
assignmcnt/non-assignment process. 

CinX-KLIST FOR COLLKCTING DaTA RklATKD TO THP; UsB OF FKDKRAL FU.NDS 

TO Pkovidk Equal Educational Oppoktuxity 

1. (a) For each person occupying ihe following posiiions in a achool tn which a 
Title I project is operatedf obtain name of person, source of salarv, nature and 
extent of Title I services performed (if any); 

Superintendent, Clerical Assistant, Consultant, Teachers, Custodian, Attend- 
ance Service Personnel, Counselor, Nurse, Librarian, any other person whose 
salary is classified under the 200 series in OE Handbook 22017 Financial Account- 
ing for State and Local Scliool Systems. 

(b) For teachers. — Obtain specific information as to subjects taught; hotirs 
per subject (including overtime) other services rendered; relation of .subjects 
taught and services rendered to Title I projects (if any); names of .students 
receiving instruction or services in classes iinanced in part or whole bv Title I. 

2. Copies of any audit or evaluation related to the Title I project. 

3. Obtain detailed expenditure information including specific items (title and 
number) purchased and names of students receiving benefits for the following 
items: 

Textbooks; audio-visual equipment; general instructional .supplies; guid- 
ance and testing supplies, equipment and services; instructional support 
supphes and services. 

4. Obtain a hs^*!howing names of students identified as from low income housing, 
a description of method by which the Title I eligibility of student was determined, 
current grade level and school attended. 

5. Obtain a breakdown by school of the concentration of low income children 
in the district. 

6. Knmlhnentbygradesfor each school; average ehss size per grade; per school; 
per district. 

7. Inquire as to the means by which the educational nee' of non-Title I children 
were analyzed regarding participation in the Title I progr.tin. 

8. Obtain an accounting of Federal, State and local revenues available to the 
school districts and average per pupil instructional expenditure therein: 



1S69-70 1970-71 
school year school year 



^a) Dollars from Federal revenue sources........... 

» Dollars from State revoue resources 

(cj Dollars from local revenue sources 

Dollars of averaeo per pupil insiructional expenditure';. 



(1) In the Uistfict, as a whole. 



,2) In school or schools in which the proposed progrVm'vwVld broperVtcdlli 



i Average per pupil instructional expenditure In the school district or in school or schools thereof means the agftrecate of 
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0. Obtain a list (with amount received from eaeh souree) of State revenue 
sources from which the school district (1) received funds during the 1909-70 
school year and, (2) has received or expects to receive funds for the 1970-71 



school vear. 



^ 1969-70 school year 1970-71 school year 

Specific source (sute amount) (state amount) 



10. Ascertain the average daily mcnibcrship of the school district and the school 
or schools in which the propo.scd program would he operated for (1) March 1970 
and (2) for the first two weeks of the 1970-71 school year. 

Average datty membership schools Nonminority Minority Total 



11. Inquire, and describe any |)n)gram identical or similar to any program 
coirtaincd in the current Title I project api)Iication which has iKJcn operated by 
the district (in any school therein) during the preceding three years, including a 
description. How such programs were funded? Whether they are currently 
operating. 



Amount of 

Source of financial expenditures Dates of 

^ . . support (general forproframand operation; 

^ Program .School or schools program and instructional current 

Profram description in which operated instructional cost) costs status 

, , 

£S " " " ' 



Spkcific Questions Rkgaudixg E.vch Titlk I Pkojkct Activity 

1. How were students s<;lceted for participation in the activity? 

2. Was the activity open to all students in the target schools? 
o. What arc the names of the pupils rceeiving specific .services? 

4. What services did participating students receive that non-participants 
did not;? 

5. What were the total number of hours of instruction offered in X subject 
matter tu students who participated iti the Title I program? — To students who 
did iiot. participate? 

15. What is the relationship between needs of ehildicn and Title I pn)grani 
dc.^ign/scrviws. 

7. WIm are names and hours .spent of instructional and iion-in.stnietion per- 
sonnel performing .services directly related io activity. 

8. What materials are used for Title I activity? What materials are used for 
non-participating children in the .satne activity area. 

DKPAnTMBNT OF IIk.\ltii, Kouc.vrioN, \siy Wklfauk, 

Offick of illUUC.VTlO.V, 

WaMnglottf D.C., February 20% 1070. 
HE: ESEA Title I Program Guide No- 57. 

memorandum TO ClIIKF STATK SCHOOL OFFICKKS 

The Office of Education continues to receive a number of questions alxjut the 
eomparalnlity requirements outlined in ESKA Title 1 Program Guides 44, 45, 
and 45A, esj)ccially the opening paragmph ()f .Section 7.1 in Program Guide 44: 
The Title 1 program and the regular school program have been phiuncd 
and budgeted to assure that Federal funds will supplement and not .su})pla!it 
State or local funds and that State and local fmids will be used tt) provide 
.services in the project areas that are comparable to the services i)rovided 
in non-project areas. 
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In his letter of July 31, 1909, Associate Coiiiinissioner Lcssiiigcr made clear 
what IS expected of the States with resi>cet to assuring eomparability of -serviets 
provided from State and local funds in Title I sehools and in non-Title I sehot»Is. 

Despite these statements, reports of laek of eoinpambility continue to eoine to 
our attention. It Is necessary, therefore, to clarify further the requirements for 
assurance of comparability. This eomiiiuiiication revises previoas program guides, 
and will serve as the basis for evaluating all Title I applications for the 1970-71 
school year. 

WHAT COMPAUAIIIMTV MKANS 

Title I funds must not l>c ased to supplant State and local funds which arc al- 
ready being expended in the project areas *)r which would be expended in thoHC 
areas if the services in those areas were comparable to those for noii-project areas. 
Within a dtstnct instructional and auxiliar}' .scr\'ices and current pupil instruc- 
tional expenditures provided with State and local funds » for children in project 
areas must be comparable to those scr\'ices and expenditures provided for childreii 
in non-project areas. These services and exiMjiiditurcs must be provided to all at- 
tendance ar^s and to all children without discrimination. Services that arc al- 
ready available or that will be made available to children in the noiiprojuct areas 
must iK provided on at least an equal basis in the project areas with State and local 
funds rather than with Title I funds. 

ASSUKANCt^S OF COMfAnAIULlTY 

/ ."^^'S;^^^ educational agency sliall require each local educational agenev tiitljcr 
(a) affirmatively to denioitstrate to the State educational agenev in the'project 
apphcation that a comparability of services and expenditures provided with State 
and local funds currently exists in the school district between project and non 
project areas, or (b) to submit a plan to achieve such coniparability by the oiKJuiiii; 
of school in the Fall of 1970. This responsibility includes the preparation and 
siit)iiiission by the local educational agency (with the project application or before 
the project is approved) of factual information that fullv supports assurances of 
current or forthcoming eomparability in the.application or in the plan. 

CRlTKltrA roil DKMON'STKATING COMPAKABlLlTY 

The State educational agency shall preseri!)e criteria by which local educational 
asciieies are to demonstrate their adherence Uy the requirements of eouiparabilitv, 
and shall submit these criteria to the Commissioner for approval by April 1, 1970. 
vVhere the data submitted by the local educational agenev suggests a lack of 
eomparability the State educational agency must require the local educational 
agency to submit a plan to ovcreoiiie inequities in the basic programs provided in 
Title I schools and aeteriiiine whether the plan submitted by an applicant is ade- 
quate to achieve comparability. 

As noted above, the State educational agenev is to decide upon whatever cri- 
teria It deems neecs.sary to insure adherence to'the requirements of comparability. 
llo^yevcr, the criteria so prcseril)cd by the State educational agenev hliall, as a 
nimimuin, include Criterion A below, and cither Criterion B or Criterion C below: 
Criterion A {Includes two indicators) 

As part of its criterion, the State educational agency .*?hall require the .'^ubmi.ssiim 
by the local educational agency of information concerning both groups of coinpar- 
at)ihty indicators outlined ImjIow. 

I. Comparability of distribution of staff: 



Each school 

included in Average 

project Ronproject 

application area sch&ils 



(a) PupilAeachef ratio 

(b) Pupil/nonteachini; professional staff ratio. .. 

(c) Pupit/instructional non*professionat staff ratio. 



st!.J;?M.fH°iiII!f'}!JJf;uV!'*f P«"cy ftnuls nrovldwl under l\h. 874 will be coiisldorcd the suiic m 

M{ilc;i!ia local funds in dcU-nnlnlng iccal cx|iendituir. 
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In computing pupil/teacher, pupil/non-tcaching professional stuff and pupil/ 
""instructional non-professional staff ratios, the full-time equivalent of part-time 
personnel or personnel whose time is divided among at least two of the thr^^e ratio 
areas shall be entered in eaeh rcspeetive area. In eoinputing Dupil/teaehcr, pupil/ 
non-teaehin^' professional staff and pupil/instruetional non-pro'feioioimi staff ratios, 
if a person is paid in part with Federal funds and in part with Stato and loeal 
funds, o)il.v the full-time equivalent of the proportion of his time paid fo* with 
State and loeal funds shall be entered in eaeh respective area. 

I;or the purposes of this criterion, a "teacher" Is a professional person employed 
to in.struet pupils or .students in a situation wliere the teaeher and the pupils or 
students are in the presence of each other. Teachers who arc assigned administra- 
tive and other non-teaching duties arc not to be counted in computing the pu])il/ 
teacher ratio. Principals, librarians, guidance counselors, psychologists, social 
workers, etc., arc to be considered as non-teaching professionals. 

2. Comparability of specific .service prior to addition of title I funds: 

For services to be provided through a Title I project grant, the local-educational 
agency shall certify that the specific Title I funded service doas not simplv match 
services already being provided in non-project schools. In so doing t\\c local 
educational agency shall dcseribc the services (of the type applied for) already 
provided by Stale and locai funds in project and non-project schools. For example, 
if a local educational agency requests Title I funds to finance a food service 
program in a project area school, it shall provide comparative data on the provisiou 
of food services to that school and to non-project area .schools before the additicm 
of Title I funds to the project area school.. 

and 

Criterion B {Includes one indicator): 

The average per pupil instructional expenditure in each project area school is 
equal to or greater tlian the average per pupil instructional expenditure in non- 
project area schools. 

"Average per pupil instructional expenditure" is defined as the aggregate of 
"current pupil instructional expenditures" (in turn defined as expenditures from 
State and local funds for salaries of principals, teachers, consultants or super- 
visors, other instructional staff, secretarial and clerical assistants; othpr salaries 
for instruction; expenditures for textbooks, materials and teaching supplies, 
school libraries, and audio-visual equipment, all ;is .set forth in the 200 Series of 
Exjicnditure Accounts in Financial Accounting for Local and State School Sy8te7ns— 
OE 22017) divided by the aggregate number of children in average daily member- 
ship in each school. 

or 

Criterion C (Includes one indicator): 



COMPARABILITY OF TOTAL INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 





Each school 
included in 
project 
application 


Average 
nonproject 
area schools 


Total instructional personnel exptnditure per pupil..<<-..>:. 



The loeal educational agency shall provide data comparing the total instruc- 
tional personnel expenditure ]5or pupil in project area and non-project area schools. 
This fiisure should include the salary expenditures for teachers and non-teaching 
professionals; and should include non-professional staff serving in an instructional 
capacity. The salaries of part-time employees shall be included on the basis of 
their full-time equivalent and the State and loeal portion of salaries paid to per- 
sons who are paid U\ part with Federal funds and in part with State and local funds 
shall be included on the basis of their full-time equivalent. 

Points of Clarification and Dcjinilion for Criterion A, Criterion B and Criterion C 

1. "Project Area Schools'* is defined as those schools within the school district 
participating in a Title I project. "Non-Project Area Schools'* is defined as those 
schools within the district not eligible for Title I assistinee. 

2. Data .<;ubmitte<l by the loeal educational agency to the State educational 
agency shall be based on information derived from the most recent school year for 
\\ inch complete data is available. 
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3. The State educational ageiic}' shall request the local educational agency to 
specify the standard accounting procedures employed. 

4. Data shall reflect expenditures and services during the academic year (ex- 
, eluding summer sassion) and should be prasented on the basis of schools servicing 
similar grade leveli;. Schools with 12-month Title I i)rograms should be able to 
demonstrate equivalence to comparabilit}" for the regular school year. 

5. The State educational agency niay ^vish to consider in its criteria the differ- 
ences bctivecn small and large schools within a district. In particular, the informa- 
tion requested under Criterion B or Criterion C may vary significantly from schools 
of 200 to schools of 500 to schools of 1000 students; if this is the Ciise in a district, 
the State's criteria might reflect t^'^se differences, 

6. To be eligible for Title funding of summer sessions, the local educational 
agency must demonstrate that its i)roject area schools were comparable to those 
in non-project areas during the i)revious school year. 

7. The cost of determining comi)arability niay be allowed as part of Title I 
administrative costs. 

8. For the purposes of examination, the State ageney shall require local ed- 
ucational agoncias to submit comparability hiformation on separate sheets attached 
to the main body of the application. 

Mr. PoTTiXGER. Thank you; 

The anproach utilized in gathering and analyzini? this data con- 
firmed the results noted by the Civil Rights Comniission in Report 
No. ir as to the educational outcomes for Mexican American students. 
The Office for Civil Rights, following the same approach as the 
Commission, placed primary emphasis on data-measuring reading 
skills. 

In 1964 — the beginning of the performance period — the achievj- 
mtmt levels (as measurea against national norms) of tlie Mexican 
American children in Beeville were significantly lower than those of 
th(;ir Anglo peers. However, measuring the performance of all children 
iu the district from the fall of 1964 through the spring of 1970, the 
analysis demonstrated that there had been a dramatic decline hi the 
educational ijerformance of the Mexican American students as com- 
pared to their own prior performance (an average of 29 percentile 
points). In addition, the study showed that over the same period, the 
educational performance of Anglo children improved substantially 
when compared to their own prior performance (an average of 19 
percentile points). Thus, not only was the performance of the Mexican 
Amerieau children dof^lining toward early dropout — a damaging trend 
in itself — but the trend was the opposite of that experienced by Anglo 
children. 

The results of this analysis in Beeville have become a pattern for 
similar in-depth reviews of 11 other Texas districts by oiu* Office. It 
should be noted, Mr, Chairman, that the Beeville school district is 
cun'ontly imjplementing a comprehensive educational program designed 
to remedy the compliance problems we have identified. 

A program of provmg that minority children are sometimes placed 
in clasHos for the mentally retarded on the basis of tests that are 
unfair because of language or cultural bias was developed by means 
of a review of permanent record folders of students assigned to classes 
for the cducably mentally retarded (EMR). The tests utilized and 
the scores attained (particularly on the verbal IQ subtest) revealed a 
heavy bias hi favor of the evaluation of English language skills of the 
children. The other major assignment criteria — teacher evaluation and 
achievement test results — were heavily oriented to educational per- 
formance in the language skill area (for example reading ancl ability 
to communicate ideas in English). Evidence of discrimination in the 
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assignment of children to EMR classes has also been developed with 
primary attention devoted to: (1) the discriminatory ovennclusioii 
of ininority group students in such classes, (2) the discriminatory 
underinclusion of Anglo students, and (3) the use of a different 
standard of effort and thoroughness in the evaluation of minority 
students who are tested bv the district. 

In the development of an enforcement approach related to the 
memorandum's provisions concerning ability grouping, the Office rec- 
ognized the need for distinguishing oetween educationally beneficial 
strategies for meeting the special needs of minority children in an 
ethnically isolated setting, and lock tracking and other permanently 
isolating procedures of little or no educational value to the children. 
Accordmgly, the Office currently requires that a school district be 
able to show a comprehensive, educationally coherent rationale for 
any racially or ethnically isolated ability grouping or tracking scheme. 
The rationale must include a clear statement of success criteria (re- 
lated to upward movement), a detailed analysis of the nature and 
extent of resources for the separation, and an outline of both the 
uistructional methodology to be emplo3^ed in each grouping and tlie 
evaluation program to be utilized by the district, 1 should say on a 
prompt and regular basis, to evaluate the success of the methodologies. 

The Office is current^^ re\ae\ving the responsibility of schooKdistricts 
to notify and involve national origin minority i)arents in school 
affairs and activities. Proof of noncompliance with this section of the 
memorandum has been developed by (1) reviewing the written records 
of the school district with regard to notification of parents (PTA 
meetings, truanc}^ notices, school actint}^ notices, etc.); (2) interview- 
ing community and school district personnel to ascerUiin the effective- 
ness of communication at school meetings and other official school 
activities; and (3) surveying the home language of parentis of students 
through home language data collection. 

To (jate, the Office for Civil Rights has negotiated comprehensive 
educational plans with 12 Texas school districts found to be in non- 
compliance with the memorandum. Currently 28 districts in Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Texas, Colorado, Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, New 
Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, New Mexico, South Carolina, and 
Wisconsin are under review for possible violations of the provisions of 
the memorandum. Of these districts now under review, seven involve 
significant numbers of Puerto Rican children, four involve significant 
numbers of native American children, two involve significant numbers 
of Asian children, and eight involve significant numbers of black 
children. 

We intend to incorporate the investigative, analytical and remedial 
techniques successfull}'' field tested in the Southwest in all elementary 
and secondary educational compliance activities. The principles set 
forth in the memorandum are, of course, applicable to educational 
practices which discriminate in like fashion against Puerto Rican, 
native American, Asian and black children. 

We are currentl^r holding a series of training piopT^ms for all of 
our regional education staft. Three major training efforts focusing on 
discrimination ajjainst Puerto Rican, native American, Asian, and 
black students will be held this fall. 

In view of the rapid development of techniques for proving non- 
compliance, the Office for Civil Rights, with the aid of the Office of 
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Education, established an Intra-Departmental Advisory Committee to 
develop strategies for the rendering of program assistance to school 
districts found to be in noncompliance with the memorandum under 
title VL 

A group of 75 outstanding Mexican American, Puerto Rican, and 
native American educators, psychologists, and community leaders 
inet in San Diego on April 28-30, 1971, to begin the identification of 
bilingual/bicultural program models for the OflSce of Education. 

In the development of comprehensive educational models, it became 
apparent that at least the following component areas would be 
addressed by a plan likely to achieve success in equalizing educational 
opportunity: 

(a) Curriculum design and content. 

(b) Instructional methodology. 

(c) Staff development. 

(d) Parent and community involvement. 

(c) Student assignment and classroom organization. 

(f) Special education. 

(g) Assessment and evaluation of the plan. 

The- committee had been operating for more than 4 months when 
on August 13, 1971, Judge William Wayne, Justice of U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Texas entered an order pursuant to 
United States v. Texas requesting the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare to develop and submit to the court by August 19,, 1971, 
a comprehensive educational plan containing sufficient educational 
safeguards to insure that all students in the newly consolidated San 
Felipe Del Rio School JMstrict would bo offered equal educational 
opi)ortuDities. The. court specifically ordered that: 

Safeguards shall include, but shall not necesisarily be limited to, bilingual and 
biciiltural programs, faculty rccruitiaent and training, and curriculum dasign 
u!)d content. 

An educational program team fielded. by the Intra-Departmental 
Advisory Committee on Bicultural Education, and includSi^ Texas- 
based educational experts, visited the consolidiited distnct from 
August 14-17, 1971. 

On August 22, 1971, a comprehensive educational plan, prepared 
by the Intra-Departmental Advisory Committee, was' submitted to 
the court by tlic Department of Justice. The plan was supported by 
San Felipe School District representatives. 

The plan outlined the educational needs and disparities existing in' 
the school district and then set forth a compreliensive educational 
framework for creating a high quality, culturally and linquistically fair 
educational environment. 

On September 2, 1971, an order of the court hicorporating the entire 
plan submitted by the department was issued. I should add, San Felipe 
was prior to tliis time a separate school district from the Del Rio 
School District. An apneal from the order was taken by Del Rio school 
officials to the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. However, HEW and 
Justice Department officials were able to successfully negotiate 
a final plan witii the appellants. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I should like to offer 
for the record an outline of the specific components of the bilingual/ 
bicultural model developed by the committee. 
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Mr, Edwauds. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point, 

(The document refeired to follows) : 

Model(s) Developed by Intra-DepautmentaI/ Advisouy Committee 
Specific Components of the model(s) as currently developed include: 

<I) EAHLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The program focuses on the development of basic cognitive skills as well as the 
development of bilingual capabilities in 3, 4, and 5 year old children. The program 
should: 

(a) provide instruction in the language syst<*m of the child as one or more 
additional language systems are devcloi)ed; 

(b) provide for teaching methodology reflective of the child's learning style, 
including his: (1) preferred mode of communication, (2) preferred mode of 
relating, and (3) motivational style; 

(c) provide for the systematic dcvelo|)ment of l)asic cognitive skills in- 
cluding (1) problem solving, (2) auditory discrimination, (3) sensory-motor, 
(4) language development, and (5) |)erceptual; 

(d) provide for a process-oriented curriculum; 

(e) provide for the development of autonomy and choice-making skills; 

(f) provide for the reinforcement of the child's cultural heritage and 
ethnic identity ; 

(g) provide for small group and individualized instruction; 

(h) provide for the utilization of community personnel reflective of the 
subject population in terms of ethnicity, economic status, and area of resi- 
dence in paraprofassional rolas; 

(i) provide for meeting the non-instructional needs of the children includhig 
health, nutritional, and family services assistance. 

(j) provide for comprehensive parental involvement at both the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation level of the program as well as at the 
instructional level as parent volunteers fully engaged iu the learning-teaching 
process. 

(2) BILINGUAL CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL SiKTHODOLOGY 

The component involves a program of instruction in each of the district/s 
elementary schools, at all grade levels, that would reflect a bilingual/bicultural 
approach to small group instructional methodology. 

Such an approach would require the use of both Knglish and Spanish as 
languages of instruction for all children, with the concurrent development of the 
primary and secondary language skills of all children, so that reading and writing 
are introduced in the child's priniary language at the same time initial language 
development is begun in the second language. The ultimate goal of such an 
approach is to create a learning situation in which each child should be able to 
use both languages interchangeably as modes of learning and connnunicating. 

The success of the above described program of instruction depends upon the 
reflection of the cultural pluralism of the student population in the curricular 
materials, teaching styles and learning environment of the classroom. The 
learning and incentive-motivational styles of all students should be carefully 
and regularly evaluated, and teaching strategies developed, modified and expanded 
accordingly. Diagnostic testing and teacher observation should be utlHzed to 
identify individual learning profiles. 

(3) STUDENT ASSIGNMENT AND CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 

Elements of this component inchide provisions that: 

(a) Migrant students should be assigned to regular heterogenous classrooms. 
Provision for classroom spaces (to be reserved for migrant student*;) should be 
made at the beginning of the academic year, in order that migrant students be 
assured of placement in regular classrooms. 

Special educational needs of migrant students may necessitatis the instructional 
rouping of such students for a portion of the regular school day. Such grouping-i 
owcver, need not and should not exceed one hour of the regular school day. 
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(b) Claiwrooin and other iiistnictioiml environments should be hcterogeiioous in 
terms of raec, ethiiieity and soeio-cultural baekground so as to a;?surc that the 
proeess by whieh eaeh ehild ean draw from a pool of expcrienee, idcas> and valiio, 
in order to eontribute in intoraetion with other ehildren not :>ti!led by a honujgen- 
sity of edue^itional environment in whieh eultural Miperiority or inferiority, rather 
than eultural div(?rsity, is pereei^'ed. Classrooms should be reorganized '.so a«^ to 
exceute .small instruetional groupings to meet the individual edueational needs of 
the .students. 

(4) STAFK DKVKI.OPMIZNT 

Elements of this eoniponent inelude: 

(a) Initiation of a Speeial Career Devehmment Program. This program will 
provide and support the idcnlifientitm, multiple-level entry and plaeemcnt of 
Mexie:in-Ameriean and other minority group members into all levels of the sehool 
system (i.e. administrative, .supervisory, pupil pei-scumel .^erviecs, guidanee and 
counseling, t<iaehiug, and other .supportive staff). 

To insure effective implement^ition of this component, the Multi-Ethnic Ad- 
visory Connnittec shall designate a three-person subeoinniittee from its meml)er- 
ship to monitor this luspoct of the plan. 

(b) Initiation of a .system-wide staff training program developed through joint 
staff and eonmumity effort whieh would inelude at least the following eomponeut.s: 

(1) CultumI aWc.r'MiaS'? training that would include School Board nicn\bcrs, 
Jvcy comnuniity leaders, pdministrative .staff, teaching personnel, couiiseliug ^ 
and guidanee personnel, and parents; 

(2) " Bicultural eurrieulum acvclopmcnt; 

(3) Pupil diaguosu!. pre-* iriptive teaching, and bclmvior modification 
strategi&s; 

(4) Bilingual, oral language asscs.smeut, and ESL training; 
{'}) Team teaching and differentiated staffing; 

(0) Tests and measurement's techniques for measuring bicultural student 
performance. 

(e) Immediate initiation of systematic and intensive efforts to recruit minority 
gniup staff at the professional, para-prof essional, and no n -profess iojia I level. 

Mr. PoTTiNGEu. Thank 3^011, Mr. Clmirniftn. 

I have recently urged uU school districts with simificant national 
origin minority group enrollments to reexamine their programs in 
light of the May 25 memorandum and to duplicate the model bi- 
lingual/bicultural plans implemented in certain school systems. I 
have also appointed a task group on implementation of the May 25 
memorandum to define for us new areas requiring OCR's attention. 
A list of the task group members is offered for tlie record. 

Mr. Edwards. VVithoufc objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Task Guour on Implk.\ik.ntation ok May 25 Mkmokandum 

Mr. Martin 11. Gerry, Cliairnian, Assistant Director (Special Programs), OfTice 
for Civil Rights, Department of Iloalth, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Frank Negron, Director of Puerto Ilican Studies, City University of New 
York, New York City. 

Dr. Jose Cardemis, Superintendent of Schools, Edgewood Independent School 
District, San Antonio, Texxus. 

Dr. IJvaldo Palomarcs, Director, Human Development Training Institute, 
President, Institute for Personal Effectiveness for Children, San Diego, California. 

Dr. Armando Ilodriguoz, Assistant Coniinissioncr for Regional OfHce Coor- 
dination, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. John Aragon, Director/Consultant, The Technical Center of the UnivcR5ity 
of New Mexico. 

Mr. Philip Montcz, Regional Director, Western Field Office, U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

Dr. Manuel Ilamiri/^ Profcs.sor of Education, Director, BiciilturaPBilingual 
Project, University of California, Riverside. 

Father Henry J. Casso, Education Director, Mexican- American Legal Defense 
and Education Fund, San Francisco, California. 



^^l' Ramiriz, Chairman, Cabinet Committee on Opportunitv for 

tlie Spanish Speaking, 

Dr. Edward De Avila, Direetor, Multilingual As.sessment Projeet, Stoekton. 
California. 

Mn Manuel Carrillo, Director, Office for Spanish Sumamed Amerieans, Office 
of Special Concerns, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, 
Uepartmcat of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dn Alfredo Castaneda, Chairman, Mexican-American Studios, Professor of 
Education, University of California, Riverside. 

J^r. David Uslan, DirecU)r. Educational Systems Division, Computer Sciences 
Corporation, Falls Church, Virginia. 

Dn Simon Gonzales, Assistant to the Chancellor, University of California 
Los Angeles. 

Dr. Jane Mereer, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Dr. Albar Pena, Chief, Bilingual Education Program Branch, Bureau of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Rudolph Munis, Education Program Specialist, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Gilbert Herrera, Chief, Texas Branch, Rural Fields Operations Division, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Dallas. 

Mr. GHbert Chavez, Director, Office for Spanish-Speaking American Affairs, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Rene Cardenas, Bay Area Bilingual Education League, Berkeley Unified 
bchool Distnct, Berkelej', California. 

Mr. Donald K. Morales, Office of Regional Director, Region IX, San Francisco, 
California. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Mr. Cliairman^ the President underscored the 
couimitment of this administration to equal educational opportunitv 
by incorporating in his proposed Equal Educational Opportunities 
A(;t of 1972, as a specificall}^ defined action in denial of such 
opportunity: 

* * * the failure by an educational agency to take appropriate action to overcome 
Language barriers that impede equal participation bv its students in its instructional 
programs. 

This commitment will continue to be tran.slated by;the Office for 
Civil Rights into concrete enforcement action under the provisions of 
title VI. 

I am confident that this compliance activity can provide the impetus 
for widespread change in improving the quality and delivery of 
educational services for all children. 

Mr. CImirman, with your permission, I would also like to provide 
for the record e.\cerj)ts from an earlier letter to Senator Mondalc 
from the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, Elliot Richard- 
son. 

Mr. Edwards. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 
(The document referred to follo\Vs:) 

Appkndix D 

May 25, 1070. 

Mkmoiiandum 

To: School Districts With iMorc Thau Five Percent National Origin-Miiioritv 

Group Children. 
From: J. Stanley Pottingcr, Director, Office for Civil Rights-. 
Subject: Identification of Dijjcrimiaatioii and Denial of Services ou the Basis of 

Nnt:onal Origin. 

/A^^^^^^yi.^^ ^^^^^ Kig^its Act of 1964, and the Departmental Regulation 
(4:) cm Part 80) pronuilgtited thereunder, require that there be no diHcriniina- 
tum on the basis of race, color or national origin in the operation of any federallv 
a*<sisted programs. 
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Title VI compliance reviews condueted in sehool dlstriets with Inrge Spaiiisli 
surnamed student populatioas by the Office for Civil Rights have revealed a 
number of eommon praetiees whieh have the effect of denying equalit>' of educ^^- 
tional opportunity to Spanish .suniamed pupils. Similar praetices wliieh have the 
elTeet of discrimination on the basis of national origin exist in other lueatioiis 
with respeet to disadvantaged pupils from other national origin-minority grnup.s, 
for example, Chinese or Portuguese, 

The purpose of this memorandum is to clarify HEW policy on issue:5 concerning 
the responsibility of school districts to provide equal educational opportunity to 
national origin-minority group children dcficiciit in English language skills. The 
following are some of the major areas of concern that relate to compliance with 
Title VI: 

(1) Where inability to speak and understand the English language excludes 
national origin-minority group children from cflTcctive partfeipntion in the educa- 
tional program offered by a school district, the district must take affirmative 
steps to rectify the language deficiency in order to open its instructional program 
to these students. 

(2) School districts must not assign national origin-minority group .students to 
classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of criteria which essentially niea>ure 
or evaluate English language skills; nor may school districts deny national origin- 
minority group children access to college preparatory courses on a !)asis directly 
related to the failure of the school system to inculcate English language skills. 

(3) Any ability grouping or tracking system employed by the scliool system to 
deal with the special language skill needs of national origin-minority group ehildrcMi 
must \>e designed to meet such language skiM needs as soon as pcssiblc and must 
not operate as an educational dcad*end or pi?rianent track. 

(4) School districts have the responsibility to adequately notify national origin- 
minority group parents of school activities which arc called to the attention <if 
other parents. Such notice in order to be adequate may have to be provided in a 
language other than English. 

School districts should examine current practices which exist in their districts i)i 
order to assess compliance with the matters set forth in this menionmduni. A 
school district which determines that comi>lianee problems currently e.\ist in that 
district should immediately communicate in writing with the Office for Civil 
Rights and indicate what stei)s are being taken to remedy the situation. Where 
compliance questioas arise as to the sufficiency of progranLS designed to meet the 
language skill needs of national origin-minority group children already operating 
in a particular area, full information regarding such i)rograms should be provided. 
In the area of special language assistance, the sc^^pc of the program and the proccs!^ 
for identifying need and the extent to which the need is fulfilled should be set forth. 
School districts which receive this memorandum will be contacted shortly regarding 
the availability 6f technical assistance and will be provided with any' additional 
information that may be needed to assist districts m achieving compliance with 
tlie law and equal educational opportunity for all children, EflTcctive as of this date 
the aforementioned areas of concern will be regarded by regional Office for Civil 
Rights personnel as a part of their compliance resi)onsibilities. 



ExcKRPT FnoM LKTTKn With ENCLosuuKsFnoM Elliot L. Rich.vrdson, Skciu:- 

TARY^ DbPARTMKNTOFHkALTH, EDUCATION, AND WkLI-'AREToSkNATOI! WalTLK 
F. MONDALH 

The efTccts of ethnic Isolation, rural and urban, on the educational development 
of Mejdcan, Puerto Ri can and American Indian children are both severe and long 
term. Ethnic isolation often creates a iiomogcneity of educational environment 
in which a perception of cultural diversity, without an assumption of cultural 
.Miperiority, cannot occur. Moreover,, this homogeneity efTectivcly preehides the 
interaction of children from different socio-econoniic and ethnic home environ- 
ments. Every major report or research project dealing with the cducatirmnl prob- 
lems and needs of ^'disadvantaged" children 1ms ccmeluded that educational 
development (learning) is greatly hindered by a lioniog<jnous learning environ- 
ment Children learn more from each other than from any other rej<ourcc of the 
educational environment. To create and ncrpetuate homogeneity is fo greatly 
reduce the pool of experience, ideas and values from which children can draw anil 
contribute in interaction with other children. In a heterogenous educational 
environment cultural diversity can be presented in an exciting interaction/ 
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a\varciics>/gro\vtIi process which is education in its truest sense. This diversity 
can be prcsrnted and perceived as enriching the total human environment rather 
than as threatening to a partietilar eultural insularitv. 

Another important problem rdatcd to ethnie isolation relates t^) the effect of 
such Lsolation on educational motivation and psychological development of the 
isolated child. While the segregated Anglo child is equally deprived of a hetero- 
geneity of edneatioual environment which eould lead to increased educational 
development, he is rarely confronted witii a school environment which directly 
rejects his language and, less directly, but just as dcv:tstatinglv, rejects the culture 
of Ins home environment: lifestyle, clothas, food, family relationships, physical 
appearance, etc. The Mexicaii-Anicriean, Puerto llican and American Indian 
child is constantly isolated by an educationally sanctioned picture of American 
society Avhich produces a consciousness of separation and tlicn exclusion and then 
mfcriority. Ilcalizing his exclusion from the dominant Anglo society (as presented 
by the mass media, advertising, textbooks, etc.), the child ixjreeives a rejection 
by the society of his home which he personalizes as a rejection of his parents; 
and finally, a rejection of himself. This shattering process of self concept destruc- 
tion often leads to withdrawal from or hostility t^nvard the educational svstein. 
Attitude or posturing toward the learning environ mcnt is the single most important 
factor in the process of educational development. 

Finally, the maintenance of ethnic isolation creates for the Spanish-speaking or 
Indian language-speaking child the additional disavdantagc of depriving him of 
the most important resouree for English language skill (levelopmcnt--rcgular 
int^jnietion and coinniunication with English-.s|)caking children. 

In .suininan', .some of the most important needs of Mexican- American, Puerto 
Uiciiii and American Indian children related to ethnic isolation arc: 

(1) The need for ethnic or cultural diversity in the educational environment: 
Heterogeneity 

(2) The need for total institutional reposturing (including culturally sensitizing 
teachers, mstnictional materials and educational approaches) in order to incor- 
porate, affirmatively recognize the value the cultural environment of ethnic 
inmoritv children .so that the development of positive self-concept can be accel- 
erated: Bi-cultural approachcis: with, as an imiwrtant comllarv: 

(y>) The need for language programs that introduce and develop English language 
skills without demeaning or othcrwi.se deprecating the language of a child'.s home 
onvironnicnt and thus without presenting English as a more valued lancuacc: 
bi-lingual component- 

To meet the needs of ethnically isolated children described in number 2 & 3 
above, participation of Anglo children iu the Bi-Cultural/Bi-Lingual programs is 
essential. 

Mr. Edwards. Would you like Mr. Hiivs to present his statement at 
tins time? 
Mr. PoTTiXGEn. Yes. 

TESTIMONY OF DICK W, HAYS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR 
SPECIAL CONCERNS, V£. OFHCE OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Hays. I am Dick Hays, Assistant Commissioner for Special 
Concerns for the Office of Education, and with inc is Mr. Gilbert 
Cluivez, Director of the Office for Spanish Speaking American Affairs- 
We ai>preciate the opportunit\' to be licre to(hiy to share with you our 
perceptions of the c(hicationnl problems facing Spanish-sj)eakn]g 
Americans and to discuss with you some of the efforts the OflTice of 
Ediicalion is making to help them overcome these critical i)roblcnis. 

lluu the educational attainment of Amciica's Spanish-speaking 
people has i)ecn severely luunpcrc<l by linguistic, culturally related, 
aiKl economic fnctoi-s has been amply documented with statistics. 
Dropout rates, average level of educational attainment, scores ob- 
tauicd on standardiy.c<l achievement and other tests of student per- 
fonnance all indicate that a greater effort is nec<led by the educational 
system to provide Si>anish-speakhig pupils with real equality of 
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educational opportunity. For example, >vliile the median number of 
school 3'ears completed by Andos is 12.2 3'ears, the median number of 
school years completed by Uieir counterparts of Spanish-speaking 
origin is 9.3 years. In the Southwest, 86 percent of the Anglo students 
gi'aduatc from high school, while onl^' GO percent of the Spanisii- 
speakin^ students complete their high school education. 

I need not belabor these statistics. The three pubUshed Civil Rights 
Commission reports on Mexican American education clniniaticall}'^ 
illustrate the problems faced by the Si)anish speaking. The problems 
are great and the task of solving them is an urgent one. The responsible 
levels of government must work togetiier to find solutions. This means 
a partnersliip between the local school districts and the State agencies 
to eliminate discrimination against national origin minority students. 
The Federal Government, through agencies such as OCR and OE, 
must find bettor ways for its programs to assist in this effort. I wouhl 
like to turn to a brief discussion of the resources the Office of Education 
is directing toward ending the educational problems of the Spanish 
speaking. 

Federal and State officials are working with local education agencies 
in several cooperative program efforts to improve tiie educational 
exj)erience afforded Spanish-speaking pupils. In order to enable these 
children to succeed in the school environment, comprehensive efforts 
must address their special educational needs. Under title I of the 
Elementar}^ and Secondary Education Act, which I might add is the 
largest single program in the Office of Education, compensatory 
education projects are designed and implemented by the local educa- 
tion agencies serving economically and educationally disadvantaged 
children. In fiscal year 1972 some $60 million was provided for title 
I, ESEA programs and projects directed toward an estimated 312^000 
Spanish-speaking cliildren throughout the United States. While our 
data concerning education programs for children of ipigratory agri- 
cultural workers is incomplete, wc do know that Spanish*speaking 
children constitute a very significant portion of the target population 
being served by the $64.8 million in funds that went to this title I 
activity in fiscal year 1971. 

Language difficulties are one of the most serious educational handi- 
caps experienced by Spanish-speaking children. To help them, as well 
as all non-English-speaking children, develop their full potential for 
learning, a program based- on the concept of biliiiffualism was estab- 
lished m OE. The amount budgeted for bilhigual education grants 
under title VII, ESEA, has increased from $25 million in fiscal 1971 
and $35 million in fiscal 1972, to $41 million requested in fiscal 1973. 
More than SO percent of the $35 million in fiscal year 1972 funds went 
for the sui)porb of projects for the Spanish speaking. 

In kindergarten and the early i)rimary grades, additional support 
is provided many Spanish-speaKing 3'oiuigsters to help them "follow 
tlirough'' on their j)otential for intellectual and physical growth. The 
Follow Thmugh program allocated an estimated $7.5 million in fiscal 
year 1971 to meet the needs of young Spanish-speaking children. 
Besides academic help, the Follow Through participants received 
importatit health and nutrition services. 

Early hi the process of aiding the disadvantaged student, it became 
widely recognized that reading ability was central' to almost all 
achievement in school. The right to read program was established 
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to coordinate OE's attack on illiteracy. Right to read, witli emphasis 
on the best i)ossiblc means of providing reading assistance to educa- 
tionally and economically disadvantaged students, reaches people 
across the Nation, many of whom are Spanish speaking.^ 

The bilingual. Follow Through, right to read, and similar programs 
were not conceived and designed to bring massive Federal operational 
assistance to bear on the respective target problems. Instead, the 
techniques and solutions demonstrated by these prc^anis must be 
adopted and multiplied on the State and local levels. 

USOE's efforts to combat the educational problems faced by . 
Spanish-sixjaking students arc not restricted to the elementary and 
secondary school levels. In fiscal year 1971, the Spanish speaking 
accounted for approximately 23 percent of the people reached bv 
projects funded by the States under tho adult education program. A 
total of more than $10 million was involved in these projects. An 
additional SI. 3 million was allocated for activities related to the 
Spanish sixsaking under the special projects and teacher training 
sections of the adult education program. 

In the area of higher education, one of the most significant of OE's 
activities on behalf of the Spanish speaking occurs in the area of 
student financial aid. About 105,000 (2 percent) of the Nation's college 
students are Spanish sumamed; over 90,000 of them are estimated to 
be benefiting from Federal student assistance. Approximatelv $28 
million was allocated to these students through national d'efense 
student loans, educational opportunitv grants, and college-work 
study programs. In addition, approximately $31 million was generated 
to assist Spanish-speaking students by the guaranteed student loan 
projrram. 

The Civil Rights Commission has documented that the holding 
power of the educational system at all levels is poorer for minority than 
formajonty students. The recruitment, preparation and retention of 
imnonty students in higher education is the specific task of three OE 
programs. Some $3.3 million was allocated to serve the Spanish-speak- 
ing in fiscal vear 1971 through OE's "TRIO'' programs— Talent 
Searcji, Special Services, and Upward Bound. These programs have the 
specific legislative mandat<j to Jissist economically and educationally 
disadvantaged students to aspire to, enter, and/or complete post- 
secondary education. An estimated total of 20,264 Spanish-speaking 
students participated in these programs in fiscal year 1971. 

In responding te problems on the other end of the educational 
spectrum, OE is funding a national television series for Spanish-speak- 
ing preschool children te improve their self-image and to develop basic 
academic skills and problem-solving activities. I might add that the 
recently passed education amendments of 1972, include a provision 
that will set aside 4 percent of the emergency school assistance funds 
for bilingual education programs. 

In addition to revie\nng with you these encouraging program ef- 
forts, Mr. Chairman, I vould also like to mention the activities of the 
Office of Spanish-Speaking American Affairs, under the directorship of 
Mr. Gilbert Chavez. 

• V^^^^ Office of Special Concerns consists of six units, one of which 
IS the Office of Spanish-Speaking American Affairs. This unit was es- 
tablished in July 1967 te enable the Office of Education to develop, 
coordinate, and implement policies and programs relative to the needs 
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of Spanish-Speaking Americans. Members of this unit work to assure 
that the interest of the Spanish-speaking are represented in policy- 
making councils; they function as advocates for them in the review of 
program and project proposals; they serve as OE's door to comnnuii- 
cation with the Spanish-speaking communit3% Tliis unit strives to in- 
form the Spanish-speaking of opportunities available to them through 
OE programs and pro\ddes them with the technical assistance needed 
to apply for and manage project grants. In summary, OSSAA is well 
aware of the problem outlined by the Civil Rights Commission and 
operates cn behalf of the Spanish-speaking to make OE programs aucl 
policies more conducive to their solution. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to give you a brief orientation to OE's 
concerns and activities relating to the education of the Spanish-si)eak- 
ing. I hope this presentation will be of value to your committee in its 
deliberations. We \\ill be glad to address any questions you might have 
have at this time. 

Mr. Edwards. Thank you, Mr. Pottinger and Mr. Hays for your 
statements, and I am pleased that you share the sense of urgency 
that this subcommittee feels with regard to the lack of educational 
advantages for the Spanish-speaking in our country. 



insofar as evidence presented to this siibcommittee. 

For example, you don't see any great improvement, either, Mr. 
Pottinger or Mr. Hays? 

Mr. PorriNGEB. 6n a national basis, no, I do not. In the areas 
where we have had our resources make an ini])act, we have seen 
improvement, but unfortunately^, they are not nationwide. 

Mr. Edwards. Let's talk about resources for a moment. One of the 
most promising programs is bilingual education, according to the 
report and testimony of the Civil Rights Commission. I believe that 
is generally accepted, and title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Amendments of 1967, did create the bilingual education program. 

In 1971, only $10 million was requested by the President for bilin- 
gual education although $80 million was authorized by the Congress 
and $25 million was appropriated. 

In 1972, the fiscal year just ending, $25 million was requested by 
the President, $100 million authorized by Congress, and $35 million 
appropriated. 

And, now, this afternoon, I believe we ha\^e an appropriation bill 
before the House of Representatives, with $41 million to be a])pro- 

Sriated for bilingual education, with Congressman Herman Badillo of 
ew York offering an amendment to increase the amount. These title 
VII programs, bilingual education, reach only 1.9 percent of the 
Chicano students in the five states studied by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. What is wrong with our programs? Wliat is wrong with the 
funding, what is wrong with the committnent of the administration to 
asking for some decent amounts of money? 

Mr. Hays. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think this year we have asked 
for an additional and substantial amount more than we have in the 
past. I think the other consideration to keep in mind is that this was 
not intended to be a massive operational program. It was to be a 
demonstration effort \vorking in conjunction with our other programs 
for the disadvantaged such as title Hopefully, through the new 
legislation coming to us, as such an interaction develops between the 

82-425-^72 6 
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pel cent of the Spaius^i-speakiug in tlio Southwest, 
^if'lf^'''"^'^^"; Could 1 add another point, to answer another 
Smi^LSlL'""'"" '^'""^ "'^^-'^ the'commi?;"nt'^"of£ 

pstte5dXta\Tspl^^^^^^^^ feS St'^ 

mcreased and substantiallv; and I behevc Ttt is reflSlcd ba h in 
the secretary's appeals an/ also with regard to the Eme?Sy S oo 
Aid Act, with the specific set iisides But in orlrliJ m, fJ! V-, 
special bilingual pUams will ever do the job. W l a we L^^ Ho 

with that 11 U 'h 'i^} iTL • i i 9^ tl^e problem and a so, 

VI in unit, u lack of technical know ccge n dealino- u-i(h whnf U 

admittedly a very compkx educational pmblem. " ''^ " 

^u^, \ '»t°»d to proceed with your ur!rin<r fo 

them to provide this type of educational promim? ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ri^^L ATTr/h^ rV'H^'-.? ^'""^^^^4 *itl« VI of the Civil 
a d uiSr Mfl '/r i • ^I'scriinimition under the Constitution 
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Mr, Edwards. Mr. Pottinger, back in May of 1970, according to 
your testiinoii3% the Office of Education did issue a menioranduin to 
all of the school districts with more than 5 percent national origin 
niinority group students to tell them what their responsibilities are 
in providing equal opportunity education to these particular students. 
Now, more than 2 years since the issuance of this memorandum, 
HEW has completed compliance reviews in only 16 districts — is that 
what you said — and 27 more -are under review. Wlien you consider 
that tliere are 2,900 school districts in the southwest alone, it seems 
to me that the surface has barely been scratched. 

(The memorandum referred to is at p. 39.) 

Mr. PoTTiXGEU. Yes. I think this is an excellent point to raise, 
and a very iinportant one for us to both acknowle{lge where the 
deficiencies exist, what we are doing about them, and why they 
exist. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, the May 25 memorandum was issued 
by my office, the office for civil rights, not the office of education, so 
to the extent there is blame — or credit — on that, it goes to our office 
and not Commissioner Marland. t 

On the credit side, we appreciate the support we got from the 
office of education. The numbers are, to update the figures you have, 
as follows; 

To: BiU Van den Toorn. March 17, 1972. 

From: Catherine Welsh. 

The following pages provide a list of the elementary and secondary school 
districts in eaeh Region which have been reviewed under the May 25, 1970 
Memorandum and which: 

(1) presently are under review 

(2) scheduled to be reviewed 

(3) notified by letter of non-compliance and have negotiated plan 

(4) notified by letter of non*conipliance and have not yet negotiated plans 

(5) notified of non-compliance and will not negotiate or submit plans 

Summary sheet, Mareh 17, 1972 



Number of districts presently under review 24 

Number of distriets scheduled to be reviewed during the 1971-72 school 

year 9 

Number of districts notified of noneompliance and have negotiat^^d plans 12 

Number of districts notified of nonconiplianee and have not yet negotiated 

plans 1 

Number of districts notified of noncompliance and will not negotiate or 

submit plans : 3 



Rt:OIOX i: BOSTON 

Districts presently under review 
Boston Public Schools. 

RHGION 11 : Ni:W YORK 

Districts presently under review 
Iloboken, New Jersey. 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
Buffalo, New York. 

Districts schedided to be reviewed 
Passaic, New Jersey (no date set). 

UKOiox iii: rnus\m:hvm\ ' 

Districts presently under review 
None. 

Districts scheduled to he reviewed 
OCR 101 forms are being reviewed in order to seleet districts to review. 
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HEQION IV: ATLANTA 

Districla presently under review 

Aiken, South Carolina (Blacks/si^ecial education). 
Districts scheduled to he reviewed 

None. 

BKGION V: CHICAQO 

Districts presently under review 
East Chicago, Indiana. 
Saginaw, Michigan. 

Shawano, Wisconsin (Native Americans). 
Ulysses, Kansas. 
Goodland. KaiLsas. 
Garden City, Kansas. 
Holcomb, Kansas. 

Districts scheduled to he reviewed 
Sites are being selected. 



BEOION VI : D.^LL.^S 

Districts presently under review 
Victoria ISD., Texas. 
El Paso ISD, Texas. 
Santa Maria ISD, Texas. 
South San Antonio. ISD, Texas. 
Hobbs, New Mexico. 

Districts which received letters of non -^mpliance and have negotiated plans 
Ozona ISD, Texas. 
Bishop ISD. Texas. 
L<)Ckhart ISD, Texas. 
Beeville ISD, Texas. 
San Marcos ISD, Texas. 
Weslaco ISD, Texas. 
Los Fr^v:>os iSD. Texas. 
Sierra Blanca ISD, Texas. 
Rotan ISD, Texas. 
Pawnee ISD, Texas. 
Fort Stockton ISD, Tevas. 
Canioy Rural ISD, Texas. 

District^ nhich received letters of noncompliance and have not negotiated plans yet 
La Feria ISD, Texas. 

Districts which received letters ofmoncompliance and will not negotiate or submit plans 
Uvaldp ISD, Texas. 
Karnes City ISD, Texas. 
Taft ISD, Texas. 

Districts schedtded to he reviewed (before end of present school year) 
Raymonrlville ISD, Texas. 
Eagle Pass ISD, Texas. 
Sun Benito ISD, Texas. 
Socorro ISD, Texas. 

nKQION VIII : DKNVEB 

Districts presently under review 
None. 

Districts scheduled to he reviewed 
Fort Lupton, Colorado. 

BEQ!ON IX: SAN FRANCISCO 

Districts presently under review 
Tempe, Arizona. 
Tucson, Arizona. 



Wilislow, Arizona. 
Pomona, California, 
Delano, California. 
Bakcrsfield. California. 
Fresno, California. 

Dhtrivts scheduled to be reviewed 
San Bemadino, California (Mav)* 
Sweetwater Union, California (no date). 

ri:gion x: seattli: 

Districts presently under review 
None. 

Districts scheduled to be reviewed 

Alaska State School System (preliminary in April-May). 



Mr. PoTTiNGEH. The number of districts presently under review is 
28. Still scheduled to be reviewed are 10. The number of districts 
notified of noncompHance, which have negotiated plans, is 12. Tlie 
number notified of noncompliance where plans have not yet come in is 
one. The number of districts notified of noncompliance, and which will 
not negotiate or submit plans — in other-words, who have said we can 
go fly a kite in eiTect — is three. 

Now, let me talk about these figures in light of the 2,900 school 
districts you mentioned in one part of the country.^ And we should add 
that the problem is even greater than that in your State, as the record 
indicates. In the State of California we have not yet made the kind 
of headway that we have hi Texas. What arc the reasons for that? 

First,' it seems to me that there has been a systematic neglect on the 
part of all agencies of the Government, and even in the private sector, 
until very recently. Just 24 months ago,.m the OSice for Civil Rights, 
almost 'all of our resources in the education area were devoted, of 
necessity, to the dismantling of the dual system, largely in the South. 
I believe that was a priority mandated by the law and the Natiou s 
conscience. It did have a regrettable side effect however, and that 
was a lack of attention to the national origin portion of the population 
and their prot<iction under title VI. 

Second, you find that same pattern existing througliotit the Govern- 
ment, including the Civil Rights Commission itself, and in the earlj" 
days, including the Congress, so we in the Government have come 
upon an awareness today which must be galling to ihose who, for 
many years, suflPerod from this kind of discrnnination. 

Third, iu view of the limited number of people and resources we had, 
and ihe need to continue efforts to deal with our priority of ending 
dual systems, what we dkl was to carve out a substantial part of our 
staff and address ourselves spccifieall)^ to the issue of national origin 
discrimination. 

Fourth, you mentioned that the memorandum was issued 2 j*ears 
ago. That is coirect. Yon mentioned, also, we have iiot^vhad a sub- 
stantial or profound luitionwidc impact — that js also correct. But I - 
don't know that there is anj more that could have been done than that 
which we are doing with vigor in our office. I mean, it has been ueces- 
sarj^ before having an outside review capacity in tliese 2,900 districts 
or so, to develop the technical expertise necessarj' to do the job right. 
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A rough anulog}' tliiit comes to my mind would be the dcvclopincut 
of a cure for cancer. It could be douc^in one place at one time; and once 
it is done successful^, can be reproduced massively. 

We are learning from what we are doing, and in addition, wc are 
teaching otiier people how to make an impact, I susjKSct and I hope 
this is not unduly optimistic— that we will find a kind of geometric 
progression in this pro^*am as we go from a small number ' f districti^, 
and we and they develop the expertise to help the other uistricts, to 
make the kind of national impact we want ^o see. 

Other than that, I cannot give 3'ou a more fair or complete explana- 
tion as to why the issuance of the memorandum has not, itself, cured 
the problem, I can say this in defense of its issuance, however, ^^ v are 
ahvays caught on tlic^horns of a dileum'ui. If wc do make policy state- 
ments, almost^ invariably we find the issuance of a statement or policv 
position— or even a law such as the Civil Rights Act of 1964— does no'^t^ 
have the immediate impact it is designed to have. In other words, we 
arc not unique in this problem. We issued it, but we stand behind it, 
we are proud to have issued it, we do not believe the 

Mr, Edwards, How many people do 3^ou have working on this 
particular problem of compliance, Mr, Potthiger? 

Mr, PoTTiNGEu. I don't have the figures at hand. ' 

Mrs, Stuck, We have assigned five in Dallas and I think it would 
go like that, five out ot a staff of 12, and it would probably go iike 
that across the country, 

Mr, PoTTiNGER. I think, in the Dallas region, five out of 12 pro- 
fessional compliance officers in the education field are assigned to 
this problem and that this is a fair representation, if yon use popula- 
tion parit}'* as a rough indicator,. 

The same would be true in the western and New York regions. To 
be complete, I think I should supplement the record on this pohit, but 
I think that gives an indication, 

(The information referred to follows:) 

OCR PllOFKSSlONALS ASSIGNKDTOTITU: VI NATIONAL OllIGIN GllOUl» PltOIH.KMS 

IN Edu WTION 

Tliere are currently 18 professional staff members who devote all or part of 
their time to Title VI compliance work in this area. 

Mr, Edwards, I am sure you would like a lot more staff? 
Mr, PoTTiNGER, Very definitely, 

Mr, Edwards, And you have problems, do you, in gettin*^ an 
increased budget? 

Mr, PoTTiXGER, The staggering problem is, within any reasonable 
bounds, if we asked for the kind of numbers we needed to have an 
onsite impact, within a 12-month fiscal year, the problems become 
less those — 

In the first place, thej become those of priorities in the budget 
scheme. Beyond that, wc have found, to have the impact we nee(l 
immediately, we probably could literally not train a thousaml com- 
pliance officers in any year, 

Mr, Edwards, Would you have to have compliance officers? Most 
of the information is from questionnaires; is it not? 

Mr, PoTTiNGER, That is a primary tool, too, Wliat we have done 
is use questionnaires. They must be a little more accurate than those 
used by tlie Civil Rights Commission. That is not to depreciate their 
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efforts, but to point out that we arc a law enforcement agency, not an 
oversight or reporthig agenc}-. B}^ that I mean that, whetheV we Hke 
the (Hfficulties or not, we have to Hve within the Constitution, and 
that sets certain (hie process evidentiar}'- standards that require us to 
have, when we make our case, a level of e^. lence that will support 
our case. What that means is, we must ask for ancl get, through 
questionnaires, through interviews, and onsite discussions with the 
school officials, a level of evidence and a specific case that ma}* be 
generalized in the form of a Conclusion by the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, but probably and accurately so, in terms of making a legal case, 
is not quite enough, \mless 3'ou have concrete and specific information. 

With regard to the question of our receiving additional staff, the 
Office for Civil Rights, in the hi^^t 3 years, has grown b}^ greater 
l)erccntages than ever in its histor3^ We have more ])eo])le, a greater 
budget. This is, across the board, not specifically designed only for 
this program. On a comparative basis,, we have less to complain 
about than other agencies. r»ut we still don't have enough people 
to do the job on an absolute basis. 

Mr. Edwards. Well, the Spanish-speaking comnuniities in five 
States in the Southwest are dailv getting more restive, feeling they 
are being denied constitutionally guaranteed rights of education, 
ancl they can statistically prove it, tiie Civil Rights Conmiission can 
prove it. I can prove it in San Jose, Calif., where you can look in the 
I)hone book and see there are 1,600 law3''ers and onl}'' two or three 
are Cliicano, so they are underrepresented in the legal field, and under- 
represented in the medical field, and all through all of the testnnonj 
wc have had, and all through the statistics that are available to this 
committee, we find a consistent pattern of underreprescntation in 
the professions. In education, for example, of 4,600 school boards 
studied b}'- the Civil Rights Commission in the southwestern States, 
only 10 percent had significant Chicano representation; 70 percent 
of the pupils in this lai^e area were Me.xican Americans. 

Now, this underrenresentation of Chicanos in the educational 
process occurs throughout all of these school districts. In all of the 
school districts studied by the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, only 
4 percent of the teachers were Me.xican American, and yet these 
schools were predominantly Chicano. How do you repl}' to that? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. The process of representation tln-ough an elective 
democratic process or by appointment is not within the ambit of 
title VI or m}'" office, but the obviousness of what you have pointed 
out rather vividly has not escaped our attention. We have given some 
thought to the problem despite the fact we don't have jurisclictioii 
over it, and the conclusions we reached, in addition to those reached 
by the Office of General Counsel, were that unless there were a change 
of le^slation or the Constitution in those ])articular areas where school 
districts elect their representatives to school boards, there is no way to 
assure a population parity of Chicanos on school boards, without 
altering the elective process. In those few States, peiliapsyou are aware 
of this, where school board members are appohited, not elected, 
in those ciises, it might be possible to come to a conclusion that there 
is a denial of equal protection of the law under the 14th amendment 
if representation on school boards does not reflect in any way the 
composition of the population that is served by the boards. Tins is a 
matter that may be tested in the courts, would have to be, unless, of 
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course, tlie Congress were to legislate on the issue, or make suggestions 
and recommendations. All I can say is, we are completely in sympathy 
and agreemjBnt with the point you raised. The situation ought to be 
changed and I would be pleased, as the director, to do anythmg I can, 
consistent with my constitutional obligations, to help effect that 
cliange. 

Mr. Edwards. I gather, from what you say, you believe brown 
children as well as black children, liave constitutional rights to equal 
education under the 14th amendment; is that correct? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. I think that is beyond the pale of any question — 
absolutely. 

Mr. Edwards. The approach of the Justice Department in the 
Corptcs Christi case appears to reflect some doubt about that 
proposition. 

Mr. Hays. Excuse me. I wonder if I might comment in a different 
vein. I would like to talk about some of the positive affirmative 
actions we have taken to provide technical assistance to the Sj)anish« 
si)eakmg educational leaders in the Southwest. Perhaps Mr. Chavez, 
who is the director of the Office for Spanish-Speaking American 
Affairs, can comment on that. 

Mr. Chavez. Thank you. In the last year, I have traveled through- 
out the United States. I, like yourself, have also been very concerned 
about the lack of representation on school boards. Only in the last 
year have I seen a great interest in this lack of representation on the 
part of the Mexican Americans. 

Mr. Edwards. The problem of underrepresentation includes, prob- 
ably your own organization— it includes all Government employment, 
especially Federal employment— the Spanish-speaking citizen has 
been cheated out of billions of dollars in wages, since World War II, 
as a result of not being proportionately or appropriately represented 
in tlie Federal emploj^ee range. 

Mr. Chavez. I wanted to emphasize that in the last 2 or 3 years, 
there has been more of a concern on the part of Government to direct 
niore of its resources to Spanish-speaking citizens. I think particularly 
in the Southwest, I have seen more school board members who are 
working to change the employment patterns of school districts. In the 
Southwest' I have seen the unconcerned attitude of some school 
districts toward the monolingual Spanish-speaking child. The bilingual 
program has certainly made an impact in these areas. With regard to 
what the USOE is trying to do, we have funded a group of educators 
m order to provide technical assistance to school districts, including 
sessions with prosi)ective board members. At the same time this group 
of educators hns been working with the OSOE regional offices to 
insure that school districts and board members are aware of educational 
opportunities that exist in the regional office. Altliough the group 
originated in California, it has been expanded to include more South- 
western and Northwestern States. 

In the last couple of years, more Mexican Americans and Puerto 
Ricans have gone to college than ever before, basically because of the 
availability of funds under the EGG program. The education amend- 
ments just nasscd will certainly provide additional assistance. These 
young people will come out of college and will have som'*. offect on 
ctnployment patterns in the United Stfites. I hope that the amend- 
ments will also have a significant impact on those elementary and 
secondary schools which relate to Spanish-speaking people. 
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Mr. Zexfman. Mr. Pottinger, with reference to the chairniau's 
question concerning the 14th amendment, do you see any basis for 
a difference in the treatment of Mexican Americans under the 14tb 
amendment and the treatment of blacks who have a history of in- 
voluntary servitude? 

Mr. Pottinger. I do not. ' 

Mr. Zeifman. Has your office issued any policy statements with 
respebt to that consideration? 

Mr. Pottinger. The May 25 memorandum does deal with that 
issue. It makes clear, as the Supreme Court has made clear, both in 
the area of black-white relations and other cinl rights cases, that our 
jurisdiction is limited to cases where we can show some official in- 
volvement in discrimination. That is probably the largest single 
constraint our program has, but we have addressed it in that memo- 
randum to make clear that any olSlcial action which results in «lis- 
crimination is a violation of the 14th amendment and title VI. 

Mr. Zeifman. What do you mean by official action in that context? 

Mr. Pottinger. Well, it means that where there is any affirmative, 
knowledgeable, willful action by school officials which results in a 
disparit}^ that could be corrected under programs that the school 
district itself operates. Obviously, there will always be disparities 
in the learning levels of all children, but the effects should not be 
racially identifiable. If you have white children along certain achieve- 
ment ranges, the same percentages ought to be found among minority 
children. 

Mr. Zeifman. Are you familiar with the Corpus Chrisii case? 
Mr. Pottinger. To some extent. I am not totally familiar with it. 
I was at the time it w^as in current litigation last fall ; yes. ' 

Mr. Zeifman. In the Corpus Chrisii case, the defendant school 
board argued that the scope of the 14th amendment was not as broad ' 
with respect to Mexican Americans as it was with respect to blacks. 
The Justice Department has sulwequently filed a brief with the 
appellant court, essentially supporting the position of tlie school board 
on a number of issues in that case, mthout going into tlie question of 
the Corpus Christi case, which is before the courts, cloes your office see 
any need, in view of the fact that the official pnolicy of the Justice 
Department in the Corpus Chrisii case could be construed in some 
quarters to sanctid the notion that there is a di^^tinction under the 
14th amendment between blacks and Chicanos, nder the circum- 
stances, do you see any need to clarify the position of the Department 
of HEW in that regard? 

Mr. Pottinger. I haven't seen it to the extent that we have had 
that problem in our office. I certainly think that if it exists, that is, the ^ 
misimpression on the extent of coverage of the 14th amendment, it 



My understandmg last fall of the Justice Department's position was 
not quite as you phrased it. It was not that the Justice jDepartment 
said the 14th amendment equal protection did not apply in the same 
scope to nil minorities, but it was a fact question of whether the Statc]s 
involvement in discriminatory laws had existed liistoricallj'. That is 
consistent with the Swann decision and also with the notion that the 
14th amendment does apply equally, because you do have a difference 
of history with regard to State law segregating black citizens as 
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against no State law scgi-cgating brown students. However, in regard 
to the .scope of the 14th amendment, I would very fnucli think it is our 
obHgation, in our department and elsewhere, to make clear that no 
such racial or ethnic distinction does exist, becau.se, clearly, neither 
the concept of tie 14th amendment or the case law under it would 
support such a distinction. 

Mr. Zeif.max. Have 3^ou compiled any ethnic data with respect to 
the employees of HEW? How many are Spanish speaking? 

Mr. PoTTiXGER. No, our office has not done that. We are solely'' an 
enforcement agency. I think there is an office responsible for that. 
Perhaps Mr. Chavez can speak to that. 

Mr. Chavez. I think some information is available on that. Within 
the OE, there are basically, right now, 35 professionals. That is pro- 
fessional, from GS-9 to GS-15. There are 17 in the regional offices, 
which makes a total of about 52—52 professionals. There are eight 
secretaries, making a total of 60 within the OE. Within the depart- 
ment, there is a total of 1,200, which would include the 60 I have 
just named. 

Mr. Zeifman. How .Is the determination made? Who makes the 
determination that a particular employee falls within your count of 
1,200? 

Mr. Chavez. These are statistics kept by the department. 

Mr. Zeifman. Who, in the department, makes the distinction that 
they fall in 5'our statistical group? 

Mr. CRO.SS. We would be glad to supply that for the record. We 
would have to consult the einplo3™eut people. 

Mr. ZEiF.MAK. What are the standards in making such a deter- 
mination? 

Mr. Cross. We will be glad to supply that. 
(The information referred to follows:) 

[MGOiorandum from the Department of HoaUta» Education, and Welfare] 

Junk 20, 1972. 

To: Judy Pitney, Special Ass't to the Deputy Ass't Seerctiiry for I>cgi.slation 
(Ediieatioii). 

Fn)m: Stuart II. Clarke, Deputy Assistant Scerctary for Personnel .-'nd Training. 
Subjeet: Material Needed for Sul>niission to Civil Rights Oversight Subeonnuittce. 

Referenee your June 19, 1972 memo on this isubjcet, the following is .submitted . 
as requested: 

(a) item 2: HEW * -ssifics employees as Snanish-spcaking based on the "super- 
visors identifieation" procedure; i.e., .supervisors by looking at, and talking with 
employees, determine the appropriate minority category, if any, that the em- 
ployee is to be assigned to. 

(b) it<jni The number of Sp.inisli-speaking employees in IIEW m of Mav 30, 
1972 is 1818. All Spanish-speakhig employees carry the simc dcsignatioirthu< 
\ve make no effort to difTcrentialc between Mexiean-Amerieans, Cubans and 
Puerto Rie.ins. ^ 

Stu.\ut II. Claiikk. 

Mr. Zeifm.vx, Suppose a person is Chicano, a Mexican American, 
miirried to an Anglo American by the name of Smith, but is Spanish 
speakhig? _ 

Mr. Chavez. We have a Kimbo in our department. 

Mr. Zeifman. Suppose the person's name is Cardoxa, woidd vou 
count that as S{)anish speaking? 

Mr. Cross. I think we will have to just find out what the standards 
arc. 
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Mr. Edwauds. If you will yield a moment, Commissioner Reese 
testified last week, out of approximated 3,000 staff positions in the 
Pepartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, only 50 arc held by 
Spanish speaking people — further, that only one of the Spanish speak- 
ing personnel has direct funding authority for a program allocated 
on tiie basis other th:m a set fonnula and there is only one Chicano 
in a GS-16. Does that sound accurate to you? 

Mr. PoTTiXGEli. Do you know what standards Commissioner Ruiz 
used? In other words, the same question counsel has asked? 

Mr. EmvAiiD-s. I don't know. 

Mr. PoTTiXGEii. Perhaps, it would be helpful if we did not onlj' 
give the basis for our count, but 

Mr. Zeikmax. What is the standard for conducthig your com- 
pliance? 

Mr. PorriNGEii. There are two standards. In cases where students 
are of an age where thej'- are able to distinguish national origin, the 
students choose. We don't believe it is the Federal Government's 
business to go in and look at peoi)le by name or bj' skin color or by 
other information, and make that determination unless there is no 
other means that can be used. In other words, the problems you have 
raised are solved when the person filling out the form, if you will, 
chooses for himself or herself, what ethnic origin he or she believes is 
appropriate. 

In cases where students are not of an age at which thej^ are asked 
to do that or could rightlj^ be asked, we use a teacher count and the 
teacher determines for us, on a national school survey, her belief as 
to what the ethnic makeup of the class is. We believe, aside from the 
fact thasc are the only two methods we know of, we believe there is a 
liigh deirree of accuracy. 

Mr. Zeifmax. In conducting the ethnic count of the students, 
supervisors are, requested to make a head count, so to speak. I also 
recall that when Mr. Ramirez testified before the subcommittee, he 
recommended a procedure similar to what you were using in your 
com])Hance reviews, Mr Pottinger. Don't j'ou find something basically 
inconsistent witli the notion that the procedure j'ou are using in yonr 
compliance reviews is not the procedure which you are using intcmallj' 
hi compiling your own ethnic data within the department? 

Mr. PoTTixGEU. I am not sure it is because I don't know, frankly, 
what the department's methods are. I think we will have to furnish 
3'ou with that infor nation. If, on the other hand, the inconsistency 
should arise, that is, if there are basically different standards, I think 
we ought to look at it. 

Mr. ZEtFMAX. With the 1,200 persons included in your count, can 
you provide us with any data, including the internal ethnic breakdown 
withm that group, what percentage are Puerto Rican, what percentage 
are Cubans, what percentage are Latin Americans, etc? 

Mr. Cross. We will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Zbifmax. Do j''ou have any of that information available at 
this time? 

Mr. Chavez. We do for the office of education but not for the 
department. 

Mr. Zeifman. In t^nns of the bilingual programs, can you provide 
us with any data concerning the extent to which the Federal funds 
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going into bilingunl education arc l)eing used for the trainine- iin.l 
wiucation of .Vfexicau Americans as distinct frL Puerti Ifcins 
Cubans, and other types of groups? means, 
Mr. Chavez. Yes, we can. 

(The data referred to follows:) 

•Fiscal Year 1972 Kudget Analysis tor ESEA Title vil 
Estimated obligation ei-'^T""^ 
EsHmated obligation-?«r"si,Vni;h;,uV;.;imcd" An^^^^^^^^^ 

Total amount funJcd by title VH in ftscal yciiV l972'u,"cktrfirr" ' ' 

A. Mcxicaii-Amcncans 56 Dcrcent) ,c 09., ,-0 

B. Puerto Ricans (23 |)ereent) '..„„.: 

C. Cubans (2 jicrccnt) J ^' Jf^g' ml 

D. Other Spanish-s|>caking (0.4'|^'rc^nt) 132 180 
^X^^U^X^r^n^'^^^^^ ^^'^ «tlma^ doJnitWfloct those Sjia'nWi 

MEXICAN-AHERICAN PROJECTS- PROJECTS CURRENTLY BEING FUNOEO UNOER £SEA TITLE VII 
WHICH S ERVE THE S PAN ISH-S PEA KING 

Fi'sol vejf 

Local school district tinaHon r#i.«j<» ^ 
; Locarion Ethnic f roup served jmount 



Arizona: 



m^r^^X/'^O^ll^V Kx ""^-American ,53.9» 

PhoenixUntonHi&iSchocl.... ao"'" S 36.473 

SpawtonScbool District.:.: ; " 'simSiV - — - ^-^^^ 

California: , uoufias. do., jc 000 

HiX^i^^,:— ---j «.joo 

Brennraod UnionSchoolOistfict. BrMliSd SJ"— — - 54I.24S 

U$ Nietos EJO'Titntary School Oistrict C)"" St niSm' '"" "£ ■ §]• 

MarysvilleJoiotUnified^hoolOis^^^^^ S — «.950 

ieffef$onOe2»ejrtaivScOTi^^^^^^^ oaymi - 2'??! 

"•ywi^Uninft^ScioolDistrict....:: Hawwrd dSi" tS'JiS 

pxnafd Union HifhSchool Oistfict DttarA J!"" - - jW.000 

MontebelteUnififiSoS;^^ Khiito 3J - — iS-SK 

Orange Unified SchooloSlrid fJ««« Jo........ 220.000 

. £RaU»U«ifiSdjSlSnw& ftwfe rfo...:........,..... S4.W0 

SljfM u«ifitdschooi oiitfid.::::::::;:;: po^„ J; 2?j.«» 

Redwood City School District....:.: Redwood"* """ — — ^H'S 

OffiwoftheRiversideCountySuMfrntiirfiflV ftSl7S5u""'--- 2! - .^A 



Kif2i5!^*Si^» Oistfict .::::::::::: KSSona ■ ?S'S2 

»M--wwi^jfyschooioistrict....:.::::::: * R?dwood"* So ■■■ — — ^il-JSS 

ofschoois Rivefsidt::::::::::::::::do:::::::::::::::;::::::: 55;5JS 

525l«2^i?jSSI^°^^^^^^ Rowland Heiihts do. . 120 940 

ifSfuSS^^S^^ do::::::::::::-:::::.::: g8;S 

Salinas City School (Met LiImi S 39. 423 

^o?t«u ^""^ unton'Hiih"sihwv SSiV.:::::::::::::::dS::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Sot footfiotas it tfld of table. 
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MEXICAN AMERICAN PROiECTS— PROiECTS CURRENTLY BEING FUNDED UNDER ESEA TITLE VII 
WHICH SERVE THE SPANISH-SPEAKINQ 



Fiscal vear 

Local school district Location Ethnic roup served ,mo"Jt 

Cafexico Unified School District Caleiico... ...... do im ^o* 

Sweetwater UnionHiibSchoolDistrict....... Chula VisU..,......: — ■■>^— - — ■ 

Compton Unified School District Compton.. . . "'do " iS' ini 

CueamonMSchoolDistficl................. Cucamonga '->—>-■»— 

El MontellemenUrjr$chooJ El Monle* do " ui S« 

Mountain View School District do.. ' ' "-—■■■J"-" ... ,J2'5\; 

Escondido Union School District E$condido...\" ' do "' M'ifK 

Fountain VallejrSchoolOistfict.... Fo«fitain Valley.. .'.■■""'do'" - w.wu 

Fresno County Department of Educatio n Fresno do"" " " " ' "" " ' im' «in 

Fresno City t/nifted School District do :."'.'."do"'"""' " w 470 

Cilroy Unified School District Gilroy do " M «ft 

gowales Union Hifhschool District.. Gonzales «.'...'.":.'do.'" w.a/J 

HeaId$burfUnion&e.iientafySchoolOistrict.. Healdsburf...... , do " " it iS 

Kin|CityiotntUnionHt|hSchoolOistrict KinaCity... ' do"' " "" " S'iS 

HaciendaLaPuenteU.iiiiedSchoolDistrict.-« U Puente...... -^-g" 

■ LosAnfefesQtyUnifiedSchoolDistrict UsAnides....... ""do" "' 525 OM 

San eernadinoCityUnifiedSciioof District San Sernadino do 120 000 

San Bernadino County Superir^efltfent of ..^..do MATftn 

Schools Office. ' -------- .- ww.^uu 

SanDiegoUnificdSchcolDistrict ...do.....^. Special service project; 591.000 

Mextcan-Americart^ Cuban, 
Portufuese, multiethnic 

San Frandsco UnifiedSchool District San Francisco Mex'San-AmSSn*' 191 n\ 

San Ysidroschwl District San Vsidro. ......".. S - "J-'jJ 

Sanier UnifiedSchool District Sanger do " " " 120 fiS 

' SanU Clara County Office of Education SanU Clara do"' — — 

Alum Rock Union E/emenUry School District.. San Jose do"'"""" " iss m 

SanU Anj Unified School District Santa Ana....... " do' " "" 32* MO 

SanU Barbara County School District SanU Barbara... "do ■—>■—— itS'S? 

SanU Paula School District. SacU Paula... do '"' " " S? fiM 

StocJiton Unified School District. ............ Stockton "* 'specjal's'ervitt'projM!' < ' 342» 502 

mulUethnicSpantih.' 

Mexfcan*Amerfcan. Cuban, 

UKiah UnifiedSchool District... Ukiah MMican-AiMriian . Pomo 98 449 

NewHaven Unified School District Union Cify ::...':: MexSn-ASSriSS' 215'oS 

Tulare County Department of Educatiort Visalia..„:....: do ™ moS 

^I^P»|»ro Valley UmfiedSchoolDistrlct......... Watsonvilfe .....I'.tio'.'.":'."'.'.!'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'. imImo 

Colorado Sprin« Public SchooTs ColoradoSprinis....^.;. do 40 000 

San luis Valley Board of CooPeraUve Alamosa.; do "" 203 COO 

SouthwntBoanJ of Cooperative Services Cortez Mexican-Am'e'rici'n i'utV.'Nawjih IBSiooO 

Denver Public Schools Denver Mexican-American « S 

Arkansas Valley Board of Co-op Educational La Junta...... .,.. .„..do.. 177 lis 

Services. " 

)!!f!^^9S'^"^!f^^i'«^"'"** School District 8... Fart Lupton do... . 90 000 

waOBjardcfCoopfrativf Services LiSalle .:. do i:..':".'.:.':".". 1M5M 

Florida: Dade County Public Schools Miami > Special service proJecis.«muia- 796:000 

ethnic Spanish. Mexican* 

Ittr Soard School District Caldwell Me1S5S!Al!,e& ^T'....... 100.000 

Chicaro City Bwrd of Education (Koscioizko) ChicafO Multiethnic Spanish.? Mexican- 100. 000 

District 7 and 8. American, Puerto Rican. 

Chtcafo Board of Education \, do. *'dof' ?«; 

Chjcaeo Bsard of Educittan District 5 do :';;..' 'do> fS'ooO 

Chicago Baatd of Education District 7 do 'do»»' iSooo 

Indiana: 

School City of Gary Gary do." 122 1« 

East Chicjfo Public Schools EastChicaio.... do« " laooo 

School District Lansing do.n 120 033 

Detroit City School District Detroit do."'. ' ISO'OOO 

Ne^ Mexico: "" «^»ww 

ClovisMurticipal Schools. Clovis Mexican-American 80.000 

Albuquerque Public Schools Albuouerque do.. . 217 643 

Aftei;! , , Artesta do ". 167' 50a 

£«anolaf<Jor>cipMSch93lj Espanola do...'..' Sfi'sS 

I,rr;^!',?£Ei!l?n'^f'^V f'"5* ■ MexiMn-Amer'iMnliVKifwn';:: 691 185 

wif ^i'^l"'* ^ ^* 9/"^ Mexican-Ameiican 125. 700 

Wesi Las Veias schools Las Vecas do 1. . .. .. 173. 158 

Santa Fe Publtc schools Santa Fe do 79 4» 

Tajsmanicipal schocls.,,.. , Ta« do Ill' 205 

Oregon: VVoodburnSchMl District 1030 Woodburn....'.'^''^''Rilislan'/MexicanV<■.'!'.!I";;; 539; 600 

. Set footnotes at end of tibia. 
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MEXICAN-AMERICAN PROJECTS— PROJECTS CURRENTLY BEING FUNDED UNDER ESEA TITLE VII 
WHICH SERVE THE SPANISH-SPEAKING 



Local school district 


Location 


Ethnic group served 


Fiscal year 
1972 
amount 


Teus: 

Eagle Pass ISD 


Eagle PasSw 


. Mexican American 


55.575 
78. 102 


Abilene ISD 


Abilene...... ... 




139.580 


Alice ISD 


.... Alice...., 




120« 351 
86.453 


Region XIII Education Service Center.... 






724. 341 








88.880 


Brownsville ISD .;.> . - .» . — . ...>_.:— 

Crystal City ISD ..>..'..... ...V.-- 


.... Brownsvil'j .v^.. 

...... Crystal City. 




185.540 
69.534 

175.000 
97.367 


Dallas ISD- . . ... . ..... 


.... Dallas -c- 


do...... 


260.000 
93.320 


Del Rio ISD 


Del Rio 




154.893 


EdinburgClSD 

Edge wood 1 SD . .> . . 


San Antonio .>.. 

do............. 


.....do ....^.>....- 


122.749 
316.494 


El Paso ISD... .:, 

Rio Grande City Cons. ISD 

Robstown ISD 


El Paso....... 

, .. . Rio Grande 


"'.'.'.do'.'.'. ' ' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ; ! \\ 

. . ... .do- . . .:. . . . 


145.950 
90.000 
80.000 


San Diego ISD 

Fort Worth ISO 






79.315 
722.003 

53.281 
196.000 
239.620 

70.736 
118.800 

88.450 
118.550 

98. 279 
109.419 
100.512 
189.802 
180.910 
192.762 
136.000 
400.000 
117.400 

98.971 


Harlandale ISD , 






Houston ISD «... 

Kingsville ISD „^ . 


Houston 

Kingsville 


— ..do.....^...^ 








La redo UCISD ^. . . ... . . . . . . . . 






LubbocKISD...........>...... 


... Lubbock...... 




McAllsnlSD 


... McAllen 
















Port Isabel ISD 












San AitMlo ISD 






San Antonio ISD 






South San Antonio 


........do 










WeslacolSD... 


... Weslaco [ 




141.937 
115.000 

130.071 
137.872 
178.713 


Washington: 

Intermediate School District 104 


... Ephrata 














Multi-ethnic Spanish.!' 
Mexican-American. Puerto 
Rican. 







SPANISH SPEAKING ETHNIC BREAKDOWN 



1 60 percent Mexican-American; 40 percent other. 

240 percent Mexican-American; 20 percent Cuban; 20 percent Puerto Rican; 20 percent other. 

* 40 percent f/i.*xican-AmerIcan; 20 percent Cuban ; 20 percent Puerto Rican; 20 percent other. 

4 50 percent Mevcan-American; 50 percent other. 

1 34 percent Mexican- American ; 66 percent other. 

<75 percent Mexican- American; 25 percent Puerto Hican. 

^SOperctnt Mexican-American; 40 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent Cuban. 

t50 percent Mex.can-American; 40 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent Cuban. 

*50 percent Mexican-American; 40 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent Cuban. 

1950 percent Msxican-American;40 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent Cuban. 

« 50 percent Mexican-American; 40 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent Cuban. 

1^50 percent Mexican-American; 40 percent Puerto Rican; lU percent Cuban, ^ 

>^70 perdent Mexican-American;30 percent Puerto Rican. 

"75 percent Mexican-American; 10 percent Cuban; 10 percent Puerto Rican; 5 percent other Spanish-speaking. 

U67 percent Mexican-American;33 percent other. 

1*34 percent Mexican-American; 66 percent other. 

I? 51 percent Mexican-American; 49 percent Puerto Hican. 
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PUERTO RICAN PROJECTS 
PROJECTS CURRENTLY BEING FUNDED UNDER ESEA TITLE VII WHICH SERVE THE SPANISH SPEAKING 

Fiscal year 
1972 

Local school district Location Ethnic group served amcjnt 



Connecticut: 

Boara ot education , Brideeport...... Puerto Rican $97 750 

Hartfofd Board of Education — Hartford— ^—....„.do... 195*000 

New Haven Board of Educ?t.on ,,,, NewHaven .....do . " 114*000 

Massachusetts: ' 

Chelsea School Department Chelsea Multiethnic Spanish spealingi 80 000 

Boston School Department Boston Multiethnic Spanish speaking*.....-. 81,806 

Holyoke public schools....... Holyoke Puerto Rican 109 805 

Lawrence public schools Lawrence,.^. do - - 100 4 56 

Springfield public schools... Springfield..^ do... 9i'320 

Michirn: School district of the city of Pontiac... Pontiac Multiethnic Spanish speaklngVll''' 119 368 

New Jersey: 

City of Lakewood school district Lakewood Puerto Rican,... 301 405 

New Brunswick Board of Education.... ..... New Multiethnic Spanish speaking'...... 90, 000 

Brunswick. 

City of Vineland school.- Vineland Puerto Rican.... 330 871 

New York: 

New Yoik'City Board of Education, Brandeis New York City....... do - ^ ^ 125 000 

High. 

Beacon City school district Beacon ^---do...... 80,000 

Buffalo Board of Education .^.-.Buffalo ...do..., - ' 143 800 

Community School District 2 New York.l.........do.... ' 157*700 

Community School Districts .-...do.......... ..do " - ' 293* 250 

Community School District 4 do... do / 111*400 

Community School Districts do do...... ^ """ 100*000 

Community School District 8.. .^..do...-. do * ' 250*000 

CommunitySchool District 9 Bronx do 230*000 

Community School District 12 do do... " 180*000 

CommunitySchool District 16 .-. Brooklyn..... ...... .do... - ' 125*000 

CommunitySchool District 17 .- do.... .-. do " - 161*000 

New York City Board of Education: 

Demo High School....... New York City.. Multiethnic Spanish speaking » 125, 000 

District^ .....> do Puerto Rican............... 100 000 

Auxiliary service do...... do 175i000 

^.^ District 24.. „ .-. Queens Multiethnic Spanish speaking ....... 100,000 

City school district of the city of New Yoik: k h • 

Distrjct 1. New York Puerto Rican...-.-. 176, 250 

, District 2...... .....>....> .do do .. 164,500 

Districl6 .>....-....... do.^. Multiethnic Spanish speaking'.^...-. 143,750 

District 7......... .....do Puerto Rican..... 242,000 

Distiict 10 — ...... — do..... .....do ill, 222 

District 13...........:.:..:..-...:.:......... dO........ ..dO. ...... ... 190,000 

District 14 ....z^. do do. ......................... . 150 000 

New Yoik City Board of Education Brooklyn do ... . 367*215 

City school board, Districtof Rochester .-. Rochester .....do............ 250*000 

North Rockland Central School District....... Stony Point do . 178*300 

Ohio: Urain City schools ...>...''........... Lorain Multiethnic Spanish speaking'...... 1181904 

Pennsylvania: 

School Districtof Philadelphia Philadelphia Puerto Rican..^. 536 600 

West Chester Area School District Westchester do ..... . 75.078 

Puerto Rico: Puerto Rico Department of Education. HatoRcy do...^.". . 88,000 

Rhode island: Pawtuckct School Department Pawtuckel...... Puerto Rican,* Portuguese, and Eng-' 85, 000 

Virgin Islands: Department of education St. Thomas Puerto Ricin............. 100, 000 

SPANISH SPEAKING ETHNIC BREAKDOWN 

> 75 percent Puerto Rtcan; 5 percent Cuban; 20 percent othsr Spanish speaking. 

2 90 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent other Spanish speaking. 

2 SO percent Puerto Rtcan; 19 percent Mexican-American; 1 percent other. 

< 60 percent Puerto Rican; 1 percent other Spanish speaking; 39 percent Anglo. 

< 50 percent Puerto Ric^n; 10 percent Cuban; 40 percent other Spanish speaKing. 
* 26 percent Puerto Rican; 24 percent Cuban; 50 percent other Spanish speaking. 
' 60 percent Puerto Rican; 20 percent Cuban; 20 percent other. 

( 95 percent Puerto Rican; 5 percent Mexican-American. 
*50 percent Puerto Rican; 50 percent other. 

Mr, PoTTiNGEH. May 1 also offer another document for your 
consideration? Secretary Richardson has spoken on more than one 
occasion of the need for affirmative action programs vithin^tb.e de- 
partment to redress the kinds of ethnic and racial imbalances in 
employment that e.xist. Each department head was thereafter required 
to present his own program to implement it. We have done so m the 
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office of civil rights, and I would like to submit it to you because we 
believe it is as tar reacliing as an^' we know of in the Federal Goveni- 
inent. This may be obviously self-serving, but we are proud of it and 
would like to submit it for the record. 

Mr, Edwards, Without objection, the ^locument will be received 
as |)art of the record, 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Office for Civil Rights 

_ ^ , affirmative action program 

/. General stalemcnt 

OCR is fir.' ly committed to affirmative action for minorities and women in all 
aspects of hiring, promotion, and upward mobility. We have a special obligation to 
ostabliiJh a ijolicv and program which can jcrve as a model to other agencies in the 
Department OGll's Affirmative Action Program will receive the highest priority 
iiiid attention from the Director and all personnel. This program in no way alter?? 
Civil Service Commission rules or any other regulatioas with regard to Equal Em- 
ployment Opportu' ity^ grievance rights, or Affirmative Action Guidelines al- 
ready m effect; its purpose is to supplement such regulations and make them more 
effective. 

//. Specific actions 

1. This Affirmative Action Program will be effective December 30, 1971, and 
will remain in effect until further notice. Elections will be held pri(n- to this date to 
choose two reprt':ientatives (at least one of- whom will be female) for each head- 
quarters Division and Regional Office. Two representative will also be chosen to 
represent the eoin!)ined staffs of headquarters Assistant Directors. These repre- 
.seiitatives will serv(» for one year at the cat* of which time new elections will be held. 
They will act as points of contact fcr implementation of this program and will 
receive and forward complaints and suggestions to appropirate supervisors for 
necessary action. 

2. The Director, Division Chiefs, and Regional CiVil Rights *Directoi« will 
meet with elected i:eprasentativcs at least once every three months, or more fre- 
quently if necessary. Written reports of these meetings will be distrilnited to nil 
omployees outlining items discussed and actions taken. Complaints will lie consi- 
dered at any time. 

3. All qualified OCR employees will be given priority consideration for anv 
vacancy before outside recniitnient is undertaken* OCR employees, upon their re- 
quest, will l)e informed of the reason (s) for their non-selection to any vacancy for 
which they have applied. Age or physical disability will not be considered in re- 
cruitment or promotion actions. 

4. All staff iiicinbers supervising three or more employees will lje required to at- 
tend appropriate siipervisory training within the next year if they have not done 
so within the past three yeans. The Assistant Director (Management) is resiwnsi- 
ble for insuring th:it this is accomplished. 

5. AH employees have a right to know where ^■a2ancics arc located, what the 
specific requirement*? for positions are, and, most importanfly, to be given fair 
consideratiou for any available job. Vacancy announcements will be posted in 
prominent places throughout the Oflicc (including the regions) with sufficient time 
(at least two weeks) for those interested to applv. In the future, employees can 
beiissured that all vacancy annouiicements are legitimate (i.e., that a position is 
not being advert i^ed solely to conform to merit promotion requr»-ncnts; but that 
all appl'cants will receive fair consideration). In no instance will pre-sclection for 
vacancies be permitted; selection for vacancies will occur only after all applica- 
tions arc reviewed. Thc^e provisions arc basic to effective Affinnativc Action and 
\vill be strictly adhered to by all personnel. 

0. For purposes of fair evaluation, all supervisors will discuss work performance 
With individual emj)loyees at least two months in advance of the actual written 
evaluation dat(j. Of course, this doas not preciadc the desirability of discussing 
pcrforimniee oi: n regular and continuing !)asis. This will provide a fair chance 
for improvement in the event of possi!)le shortcomings and can avoid misunder- - 
standings with regard to performance ratings. All employees will l)e evaluated 
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annually and furnished a copy of their evaluation. Anvone not receiving an 
evahiation within the past year will be evaluated within the next two niontiis. 
Anyone not reeeiving a eopy of his last evahiation will be furnished with Mieli a 
eopy innnediately. Supervisors will be evahiated on their perfornianee in the 
equal employment opportunity area as well as other standard cr ^eria. 

7. OCK, in eonjunetion with the Office of the Seeretarv Pe^onnel Office and 
ndiyiduals coneenied, will astablish and publish guidelines for seeretarial grade 
levels. Ihese guidelinas while necessarily flexible to acccnnmodate different 
situations, will be based on the level and number of supervisors^ workload and 
funetional responsibilities of the organization and the supervi.sor, required quahfi- 
cations of employees filling the position, and the aetual duties of the job. The 
Assistant Direetor (Management) is responsible for eoordination of th» final 
produet. 

8. To insure uniformity and fairness for all emplovees in the determination of 
grade levels, the Classification Braneh of OS Personnel will be auditing all position 
descnptions. Supervisors will be required to review and update duties and re.spon. 
sibihtics of jobs in eonjunetion with individual employees. Any ehanges reeom- 
mended will be diseussed with those coneenied before ehanges are made. 

9. An Upward MobiHty Coordinator will be reeruited within the next three 
months and assigned full time to implement this Affirmative Aetion -Program 
and the OCR Upward ^Mobility Program. The Coordinator will be re.sponsible 
tor the design and implementation of proeedures for..seleetion and training for 
mnvard mobility as well as for haison between OCR personnel and the eleeted 
Ammiative Action representatives. 

10. Division Direetors, Regional Civil Rights Direetors, and Assistant Direetois 
will submit a statistieal breakdown of their staff bv grade level, raee, and sex to 
the Assistant Direetor (Management) every six months. This report will also 
inelude aiitieipated reeruitnient and promotion plans by grade level, raee, and 
sex for the next six months together with the rationale for arriving at these goals. 
The overall minimum offiee goal is for at least 50 i)ereent of those reeruited or 
promoted over the next year to be minorities or females. Progress reports on reaeh- 
ing this goal will be distributed to all employees. Initial ijoals for reemitment and 
upg^ding of females and speeifie ininonty groups for eaeh Regional Offiee and 
headquarters Division will be distributed by the^Direetor after review of these 
required submissions. 

11. To iasurethat our Affirmative Aetion goals are met, all promotions, transfers, 
or hirings at the GS-13 level and al)ove will be reviewed bv the Assistant Direetor 
(Management) and approved by the Direetor before any final eommitments are 
made-p.Justifications aecompanying requests for these aetions will inelude an 
aeeount of efforts to reeniit minorities and female?, baekgrouiid information on 
minorities and females considered, and a listing of all OCR employees in the 
Division or Region quahfiod for the position in question. 

12. Greater use of the Civil Rights Assistant Series (GS-7, 8, 9, 10, and 11) is 
nceessary to abolisli as nearly as possible the existenee of dead-end jobs. The 
upward Mobihty Coordinator will reassess the duties of personnel in lower grade 
jobs. This IS neeessaiy to permit tlic use of potential undeveloped or under-utilized 
skills, as well as provide the opportimity for progressing to higher grade levels. 
The development of para-professionals eoinpetent to assume the more routine 
duties of speeialist positions now in existenee is a high prioritv item of this program. 

13. All employees will be informed of the ^lerit Promotion and Equal Oppor- 
tunity Programs of tjie Department and the procedures eontained in these pro- 
grams for resolution of eomplaints. They will also be advised of the eounseling 
services available through the Personnel and EEO Offiees in the Offiee of the 
Secretary designed to provide adviee and assistance by experts in these areas. 
Ihe Upward Mobility Coordinator is responsible for insuring distribution of these 
materials. 

14» This OCR Affirmative Aetion Program is subject to modification and im- 
provement by the Director, Changes may also be made bv suggestions of a majoritv 
of the elected representatives subject to approval bv the Dirccton Additioneil 
comments and suggestions by all OCR cinployocs arc welcome. All employees will 
be kept informed of progress and inodificatior.s as they occun 

Approved: 

J, Stanlky Pottinoer, 

* I. ^ Director, Office for Civil Rzghls. 

Date: December 7, 1971. 
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OCR AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PKUGRAM 



Action areas Responsible official Target date 



1. Gectfon of Affirmative Action representatives (sec. Retional Civil Rifhts Oirec*jr, OCR Oec 30, 1971 

Ii; par. 1 of plan). ^ dtyiston directors, OCR a-sistant 

directors. 

2. Meetinfs vnVt elected Affirfnatlve Action represent Oirectvr, divtsioii director:.; regional Oec. 30, 1971, and 

talives and distrilNition of report on items dts* directors. quarterly 

cussed and actions taken (II; 2). thereafter. 

3. Supervisory training for those supervising 3 or more A-w'stant director (management).. . 8y Dec 15, 1972. 

employes (II; 4). 

4. Dtsaission of work performance with individuai All OCR supervisors At least 2 months 

empk)yees(II;6). in advance of 

5. Establishment of guidelines for secretarial grade OS personnel. Assistant director 8y Oec 15, 1972.' 

leve:s(II;7). (mana;aiient). 

6. AuditofexistingpositiondescriptkinsOt;8)......... OS personnel, dassificatkin branch Do. 

OCR supervisors. 

7. Recru.tfflentofUpwardMobilitycoordinator(tI;9).» Assistant director (-nanagement)...... By Mar. 15, 1972 

S. Coordination of Upward Mobility and Affirmative Upward Mobility coordinator..... Continuing. 

Action efforts (Ii; 9). 

9. StatistK^l report of staff by gratfelevef,rac«,and sex Regional directors, division directors, Jan. 1, 1972, and 

(II; 10)- assistant directors. semiannually 

10. Recruit'nent and pronotion goals a nd ti :netables by Regional directors, division directors. Do. 

gradelevel,race,and sex(II; 10). assistant directors. 

11. Review and approval of all pronotbn. transfer, and Reviewbyasststantdirector(manage- Continuing. 

hinng action GS-13 and above (II; 11). ment); aporoval by director. 

12. Reassessment of clerical Jobs to devetop Civil Rights Upward Mobility coordinator Do. 

assistant positions (II; 12). 

11 Dissemination of EEO, Merit Profflotkin,and related do Jan. 1, 1972, and 

material to all staff (II; 13). continuing. 



OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 



Sex Racial ethnic group 



Male Female Spanish* American 

Black White sumamed Indian Orientil Total 

Grade: 

{?::::::::::-:■:..... J.::::---:r::..„_l.:-:—:-- . . ' 

16................. 2 J J 2 3 

15.....>..........> 26 3 10 17 2 29 

U.................. 47 6 21 29 3 53 

13 71 8 31 43 5 79 

12 38 10 20 21 7 48 

11 15 11 9 13 3 1 26 

10....>.... 1 2 2 1 ...................... 3 

9 12 25 5^ 12 18 ,52 .......>.. 37 

8........>..^........ 3 3 3 

7 2 28 17 12 ...... 1 30 

6........................... 30 19 9 2 30 

5- 37 21 12 3 1 ........v. 37 

4 4 44 19 19 6 3 1 a 

3 — 2 12 8 2 2 2 14 

2.........^.... 3 2 1 3 

1—.. 2 I 3 -. 3 

Mr. Pottinger'. The second point I would like to make, we believe 
very strongly that the need for a hisher representation of minority 
^oups served by all programs in HEW, not simply in the oflBce for 
civil rights, is very acute, and could not i^ee more with the implica- 
tion of your questions that this is needed. I would have no hesitation 
in agreeing with that. At the same time, 1 would like to say. on behalf of 
our staff, to the extent that it does not represent a population parity 
nationwide and even though our office nappens to nave a higher 
number of Chicflno and blacks than most offices, to the extent we 
don't reflect a nationwide parity, I think it is fair to say persons of 
other backgrounds have a very strong committment to do what is 
right and lawful. The lack of a particular ethnic employment ratio 
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docs not indicate necessarily a lack of commitment and effectiveness 
in our office, any more than I trust an alienee of minorities reflects a 
lack of concem.on the part of your committee or any other group. 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. cmcobs? 

Mr. Jacobs. No questions. 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. (jarrison. 

Mr. Garrison. When you speak of announced budgets for bilingual 
grants, do you generally mean the instruction of ^anish speaking 
students in Spanish or do you mean the instruction ofboth Anglo i»nd 
Spanish speaking students in Spahish and English? Is the focus upon 
the Spanish speaking student or both? 

Mr. Hays. The purpose of that law is to aid children who have 
langu^e diflScultics getting into the mamstream of educotional sys- 
tems. We are focusing on those who are coming to school speaUng a 
basic language other than English. We are trying to provide that 
transition for them to became part of the school system so, obviously, 
you are focusing on the Spanish speaking, those who come to school 
speaking Spanish and need a reasonable and rational transition period 
to enter into the mainstream of the educational activities. 

Mr. Chavez. The bilingual programs that exist throughout the 
country would not be in compliance with civil rights if they were 
segt-eeatcd. They also want to make sure the Anglo and black students 
also become aware of the various cultures in that classroom. The 
child who speaks Spanish would learn from the others. 

Mr. Garrison. Do the local school districts resist bilingual programs 
because they impose a burden on them? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Those who do not understand do r^kc on that 
ground. It is only by explaining why it is that a bilingual and bi- 
cultural program docs not unfairly penalize or burden white Anglo 
children, that school districts begin to take the khid of acute interest 
that is necessary. I think, unfortunately," many school districts fire 
of the opimon that a bilingual program would penalize Anglo students 
by neglecting their language and the facility to perform, and perhaps 
that is as high an indicator of the culpability of schbpl districts as 
anything we see. As soon as you say, you would have a bilingual 
program, they assume that first, second, and third graders will be 
learning, from the day they walk into school, history, math, and other 
subjects, exclusively in a language other than English. For tlus reason, 
the white Anglo proprietors become very concerned and the response ' 
IS, first of all, to point out that this is predsely what they are now 
doing with the En^ish language, which is adversely affecting the 
ability of the Chicano students to learn. When you establish that as 
a point of intent, you can begin to demonstrate, in a very technical 
way, how it is possible to teach children English, how to teach the 
language in a way that will respect the rights and cultures of tlie 
Mexican American children, and why it is that what they have been 
doing in the past constitutes discrimination. 

Mr. Chavez. I think it is well to understand that within a bilingual 
program, a 6-hour day is not taught 100 percent in Spanish. Some of 
the people in the community sometimes don't really understand the 
bilingual program. It could be a half hour during^a daj^ it could be 
3 hours, it depends on the numbers of kids in the classroom and how 
it will be brought about. 
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jflr, PoTTixGER, The difficulty with this is, and I don't mean to 
stress It, if 3-011 issue a report or a statement or a policv or the Civil 
Rights Commission report to all of the school districts in the countr\', 
ami say "here is what the problem is, can't you see it?" without 
following up with tlie very difficult arduous, oasite presence, to show 
thcin how to do it, to answer the kinds of questions yon have just 
raised, 3^ou will only get a small amount of movement, certainly not 
enough to make a difference. Consequently, yon don't get a resolution 
of tlie problem. We think it Is a kc>- to use the Civil Ri^ts Commis- 
sion report and all of the advocates of equal education we can find. 
But we have a rasponsibility, to go beyond that. Certainly people 
have been pointing out this {problem for years, and notliing has 
happened. The only way it is going to happen, in my opinion, is wlien 
we take the road that is difficult, perhaps, but the only productive one, 
and get to the district, look at pupil achievement test scores, point 
out where the deficiencies e.xist, and design a specific plan for that 
district I would like to add, since the chairman has been good enough 
to permit us to supplement the record with the Beeville file, that vou 
will find progress between 1970 and 1071, in Beeville, under that 
specific plan. 

Mr. Chairman, you spoke of the need for teachers, which probably 
is .the most acute, initially. We have found the number of minority 
professional staff in Beeville has doubled, that is to say, of Mexican 
American professionals, has doubled between those 2 years, before 
and after the plan. The clerk:, doubled from one to two. The secretaries 
doubled. Bilingual aides went from three to 56 in 1 year. Teachers went 
from nine to 15. Bus.drivers staj-ed the same. Cafeteria workers rose 
slightly and maintenance workers rose sli^tly. In the professional 
teachers area, there was an immediate impact. The beauty of that is 
not so much in putting it on pajper and submitting it to you, but to 
go to Beeville and see the specinc schools that wc dealt with before, 
without any kind of plan, and see what Is happening there now. We 
trust this \nll continue. This Is not the end of tne program. 

Mr. Garhison. Mr. Chavez suggested a moment ago that perhaps 
a bilingual program in which the Si)anish-speaking students were 
segregated for purposes of instruction in Spanish may run afoul of 
the 14th amendment. I note in your memorandum for 1969 to 1970, 
point No. 3 does address itself to "Any ability grouping or tracking 
system employed by the school system to deal with the special lan- 
guage skill needs of national origin-nnnority group children". Ap- 
parently, as a general statement, you approve of such tracking systems, 
if they are generally directed toward ultimate reintegration of the 
students without regard to ethnic, origin. Has any school district 
actually undertaken to submit to you a bilingual education program 
which has been disapproved because of the segregating effect, either 
initally or on a long term basis? 

Mr. PoTTiXGEn. I think that it is fair to say that in the initial 
propc^als, almost all of them, are either questioned or disapproved 
until it is very clear that what they are proposing is lawful. The old 
ability group patterns are difficult Tor .school officials to break away 
from. I don't know whether any bilingual plan has been ultimately 
rejected, where we have been unable to show what they propose is 
inadequate. 
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Mrs. Stuck. Even during negotiations, if there is anything in the 
plan that is submitted that indicates that the practice will be con- 
tinued, then we do not accept it. In some of the material I provided 
^^r. Poltingcr, the Beeville district took 18 students out of their 
CVAE programs where many Mexican American chihlren wound up. 
That is cooperative vocational academic program. In Bishop, Tex., 
they did awaj^ with the CVAE proems, because it appeared to be 
a dead end track for Mexican American children. Those are the two 
specific instances I can think of. In Beeville, there are 18 children 
that have been given the opportunitj' to transfer from that program 
into the regular academic program. Four are graduated ; five are making 
passing ^ades; two dropped out of school ; and three were having diffi- 
cul ty . Over 50 pcrcen t were successful, and we feel that that kind of pro- 
gram will have an effect in helping us negotiate with other dbtricts, too. 

Mr. Garrison. Now, in the proposal you made for models that 
you show to local school districts, do you allow for the possibility of 
grouping students for purposes of instruction on the basis of Englbh 
language schools, and then administering to them some objective test 
of conipetenc}"^ in the English language, as a condition of their being 
removed from that program and put into the general school popular 
tion? I am not talking about the cultural problem, the IQ test. 1 am 
not even talking abbut achievement in school subjects. I am only 
talking about allowing the school district to teach school students 
who have an English language deficiency separately until such time 
as those children i)ass certain objectively amved at tests for English 
language proficienc3^ 

Mr. roTTiNGER. If I understand ^our question correctly, certainly 
in the early period, particularly in districts where there is no preschool 
childhood prograiii, if a child came to the school district without any 
English .sj)eaking ability at all, and went into the first grade, obviously, 
that child would be in a class where the substance of his learning would 
be in Spanish, initially, but in addition, where the substantive knowl- 
edge does not need to be imparted, we would insist he not be kept in 
any Spanish .^peaking groun. An easy example would be playground or 
cafeteria time or study hall and the like, all recreation and the like. 
Certainly, there is no educational justification for any form of ability 
^ouping in those areas. You begin to get into a gray area from here. 
So we are also saying, under point 1 of the memorandum, that the 
school district has an immediate res])onsibility from the day the child 
enters the school system to teach the English language and to do so, 
not in terms of English as a second language program which accounts 
for many of the very adverse things that Mexican-Americans and other 
Spanish-speaking children have been subjected to, but in a setting 
where a child is not forced to renounce or look derisively upon his 
culture, background, and language. Those things happen all at once 
in a good plan. As the child prdgra^^scs, yes, he may, she may be 
tested, of course. There is no objection to standardized testing as such, 
but such testing should not be the measure for assignment of children 
to their classes. It can only be used as measurement of what the 
achievement level of a child at a given time is in the English language 
or Spanish langui^e. However^ to use an English standardized test, 
as the basis for assigning the child to a group, is both illegal and wrong 
from a policy viewpoint since such a test doesn't measure the child's 
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capabiiity to Icam. To remedy such practices, we reqiiire, in our plan, 
any child identified as having been assigned to any ability grouping 
classes on the basis of such standardized English tests, to he tested in 
his native tongue in order to determine his IQ and level of potential 
performance. 

Mr. Garrison. I take ifc that one of the principal deficiencies of the 
plans that local school boards tend to propose in the bilingual area, 
is an assumption that all of the school actiWties must be segregated 
if some of them are. It is simpler to say, "we will put the Spanish- 
spealdng students in this school," but you are sayuig it is unnecessary 
they be s^egated in all aspects of school life, even to correct language 
deficiencies. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Absolutelv^ it is unnecessary. There is no question 
about that. There is no justification we have ever seen, or any edu- 
cator has been able to show us, for a total, all-day segregation of any 
person on language or cultural grounds. Incidentally,'you said, segre- 
gation to a school. We have been talking about segregation within 
schools. Segregation of schoc!s by such testing is all the more so 
prohibited because of this point, not the less so. 

Mr. Garrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Edwards. Speaking of the segregation of schools, I believe the 
testimony that we nave totlate indicate that there are approximately 
2.3 million Spanish sumamed pupils in the United States, and that 
half of the Mexican American students in the Southwest attend 
segregated schools right now. Is that correct? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. I believe it is. I would have to confirm that from 
the national school survey. It is probably not far from the mark. By 
segregated, Mr. Chairman, I assume you mean in a school where their 
convposition is all, or substantially all, of one race or ethnic origin? 

Mr. Edwards. Predominatelv minoritv, yes. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Mav I quickly supplement the point you just 
made from the national school survev: 2.3 million are Spanish sur- 
namcd, 33 percent of those children are in schools that are 80 to 100 
percent minoritv enrollment. I underline minority because the survey 
does not, at that level, separate out black and'Chicano kids. There 
may be both when I^ve you the 33 percent, so a full third of the 
Chicano children are in schools where 80 to 100 percent of the students 
are black or Chicano. Fewer than 2 percent are m all-minority schools: 
Still, the 80 to 100 percent is a substantial figure— 44 percent of the 
Spanish-surname students are in majority white schools, that is to 
say, majority Anglo schools. 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Pottihger, last week, when Deputy Staff Di- 
rector Louis Nunez of the Civil Rights Commission was here, he swd, 
in his opinion, the failure of the New York Gty School svstem to uf^e 
Federal funds to meet the needs of Spanish-speaking children was a 
violation of title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act; and urged the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to initiate a title VI 
compliance review of New York City and its school system, where 
approximately 70 percent of the national mainland Puerto Ricans 
attend school. Have you received the recommendation from Mr. 
Nunez and have you in mind initiating a title VI review of the New 
York City system? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. To answcr the first part of your question, we have 
received his request. In fact, I read it last night, in the form of his 
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testimony. In addition to that, we have received a similar request 
from a number of other sources, including Senator Javits. We believe* 
on our own motion, a review would probably be wise, without re^uxl 
to complaints. Ha\1ng said that, I should also say that we are, right 
now, in the process of evaluating the type and kind of review that 
ought to be undertaken. We do not have an answer for you he^^ 
today, because the New York City school system is the lai^t 
system in the country by far. We estimate that on a man-hour basis 
a comprehensive review of the kind we do in other districts would 
require all of our education resources to be devoted to New York City 
for 2J^ years. We can't do that. So what we are domg now, is designing 
a kind of model review to allow us, on the basis of a computer program 
and on the basis of statistical data that exists, to determine how we 
can target a review which won't take that amount of time and remove 
our resources from other important areas of our education program. 
That is where we are today, and we eicpect to have a conclusion dnt^vn 
on that soon. It is actively under consideration now by the assistant 
director for special prc^ms and the education division chief, and 
I hope, within the next 60 days, we will have an answer. 

Mr, Edwards. Out of the testimony today, I have reached the 
understanding that these bilingual education programs are advan- 
tageous and although in insufficient quantities, as a matter of fact, 
almost insignificant quantity, that they are the leading hope for the 
future. Would you say that is correct? 

Mr. PoTTiNGBR. I would agree completely. 

Mr. Hays. Particularly when we find the real commitment at the 
local level to take that program and reci^ize the needs in their own 
localities and address it to their particular needs. 

Mr. Edwards. Their own money? 

Mr. Hays. I think, after a while, they are going to have to use 
their own money. 

Mr. Edwards. How much more expensive would it be for a school 
district to maintain an adequate bilingual program as opposed to 
what they are doing now? ^ 

Mr. PoTTiNOER. I don't think we have an answer. We might be 
able to generate, on the basis of the reviews, some mean or average 
figures, but I don't have an answer at this time. I would like to say — a 
point I think I made on the record a while ago — while we are trying 
to point out the ultimate need to convert and adapt the resources 
of the State and local level, I am not thereby objecting to Federal 
increases for bilingual programs. 

Mr. Edwards. I am sure you would like to see a hundred million 
or so like this committee would. 

Mr. PoTTiNOBR. From my perspective, I think it would be a great 
help. 

Mr. Cross. One guess— I think, in New Mexico, Chicane or 
Spanbh-speaking people represent a majority of the population* 

Mr. Jacobs, I would like to ask a question. I was wondering if 
you could say, for the record, what percentage of school districts in 
the United States, which obtained a signincant number of other 
tongues, have comprehensive preschool programs and how do you 
define the term," comprehensive/' in your answer? 

Mr. PoTTTNOBR. I dcA'tknow now many. I think we could generate 
the figures necessary to give some ball park figure on that. 

(The figures referred to follow:) 
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fftaiMINARY f iGUReS TAKEN FROM 1970 CENSUS AS REPORTED IN GENERAL SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDI* 

TIONS. VS. SUMMARY 



Public Parochial Other prhrate 



Total 



Childrefi cftroMcd in school 3 yrs. oM and over of Spanish 

heritate ^, 

Children sndcrSof Spaohh heritaie.. 

Children enrolled in nursery schooTof Spanish hcrttafe. 
Children enrolled in ktnderfarlett of Spanish herilafe.^. 



27.412 
1C3.941 



^659 
9.52$ 



20.9M 
15.143 



ll€7.7t9 
1.1(4.924 
51.047 
in. €12 



Mr. PoTTiNGER. Kcgarding the second part of jour question^ we 
are requiring, as a part of our May 25 fnemorandufn, that preschool 
comprehensive programs arc extended, at least in those cases where 
the school districts have a preschool prc^nim. Our jurisdiction is over 
matters of discrimination and that implies that people are treated 
differenth'. Existing programs must be extended to all people. If \^ou 
have a school district that -has a preschool program, ancl I guess 
virtually all of them do, that gives us the jurisdiction and capaoility 
of making it clear it must be a comprehensive program, must bTe 
extended to Mexican American children, too. 

Mr. Jacobs. Lets try this out. A blind student mi{;ht be treated 
equally, might he not, simply by the issuance of a seeing eye dog. I 
am sure that you would not alWe that the dog should then be available 
to others not blind. I am thinking in terms of the special education 
need for a child who speaks English but finds himself a German 
citizen. I understand the bilingual idea means equal opportunit\-. I 
might say, Mr. Chairman, the pro-am alluded to a moment ago, 
which cost $42 million is sort of a bilingual program. I am persuaded 
that an effective preschool program, in terms of linguistics, whether 
those linguistics involve one otlier tongue or many other tongues, or 
whether thev involve a single mother tongue, in the case of some 
citix^ns, as (listinguished from others, that such a program cannot be 
effective unless it hegins at birth, and it seems to me,«and I am Iftlking 
about, of course^ neighboriiood day care centers, that sort of tiling, 
where hopefully mothers could participate along with others. 

It seems to me, if we fail to get ourselves together as a people — 
that this area of preschool would be a ver>' significant part of our 
history— if ^ve fail to do it and that is exactlj' what they are doing in 
the Soviet Union. They had a problem, they made a national commit- 
ment and solved it, not after it was too late. When you are 6 years old, 
you are an old man in liiiguistics already, and there are studies to 
show if a child is taught to walk before he is taught to roller skate, he 
will have to unlearn a number of things, but if he is taught to do both 
at the same time, that he will be veiy skilled at both, ft has to begin 
at the verj- beginning. I just wondered if I might say, I think j-our 
testimony has been refrashingly articulate and to the |>oint, but I 
wonder how you feel about the prot)o.sition that in onler to be 
effective linguistically, that a preschool bilingual system should really 
begin at birth and should be a national commitment? 

Mr. PoTTiNOER. I would certain agree it should be for many of the 
reasons you said, and I am sure we could go on. But the fear of our 
office is that we not become focused solelj- on the issue of quantity, 
which has been the thrust of the testimony before this committee. 

But in this area, perhaps more than or as much as any I know in the 
education field, tlie issue of how you go about implementing these 
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programs is even- bit as critical as the financing of thcin. If I maj- 
givc a personal opinion based on niy work for 12 3-cars as tlic Director 
of this oflice, and with experience with the Chicano coninuinit}' before 
that, no single institution has more impact on little kids outside of the 
faniih- than do teachers. Unless you have teachers that understand 
the issues, not simply- the English language, but the cultural differ- 
ences, 3'ou haye tremendous problems. For example, take a tvpical 
Si)anish-spedkinff first grader. He goes to school the first day and* 
misses the bus that takes him to the school, and so he gets there late. 
He comes into the back of the room ami is seated in his chair and the 
teacher says, "Juan, why are you late," which is not an unfair question. 
And he says, "the bus left without me," and she says, "wait a minute, 
all of the other children were there on time, the bus didn't' leave 
without you; you missed the bus." Of course, Juan translates "El 
autobus me dejo," which literally would mean "The bus left without 
me." That is the way the language is written, so he is not blaming the 
bus, as the English^peaking teacher thinks. But literally translated, 
the teacher thinks he is trying to cop out. She brings him to the front 
of the class and she doesn't call him Juan, she calls him John, and he 
savs again, translating into English at her request, "the bus left 
without me." Then she gets angry and says, "look me in the eve and 
tell me the truth." Now; in Juan's culture," looking a person of author- 
ity in the eye is a sign of contempt— he would never do that with his 
father and mother. She is saving to this little boy, "be forthright, be 
candid, be honest, don't lie," all of which is a contortion for this child. 

lou can go on with this kind of thing, so that finally, a shattering 
experience occurs for Juan the first day of school. Salllv, there are 
many wa^'syou can find this occuring throughout the Spanish-speaking 
community. Gym teachers yell and shout at kids without con- 
trovensy in our culture, but this is not regarded as the proi)er way 
to conclnct one's self i:. the Spanish-sneaking culture. The point of all 
of this IS that unless you have, in adclition to implementing directives 
from the Govenimcnt, an understanding of what needs to be done, 
you might get more quickly than we are getting now a broad implement 
tation of English-speaking programs, but I would hate to begin to - 
measure the cost of this approach in terms of the cultural damage. 
Money and directives are not the sole answer, nor are good intentions. 

If 1 could leave you with any single piece of thoiight in my testi- 
mony, in addition to the need for dollars, advocacy by Federal agencies 
and "guidelines," it would be the need for an increased concentration 
on the quality and understanding of what it is we are really trying to 
achieve. I have never run into anyone who has this issue at heart 
who doesn't want to achieve an objective which is truly bilingual. 

Mr. Jacobs. You do come back to the experience of training such 
teachers? 

Mr. PoTTiNGciR. Very definitely. 

Mr. Jacobs. Today's police officers wlio do not understand com- 
munity relations can learn and acquire an entirely different attitude 
from the one they picked up from the night school of 1936. Doesn't 

Vi ^^^^ *® ^"^ cx|)ense of developing such teaching staffs, too? 

Mr. PoTTiNGEK. I would agree. May we hear from Mrs. Stuck? 
• ^ regional director for the Office of Civil Rights 

in Dallas, and you may have missed some of the earlier testimony 
relative to Beeville, Tex., but it seems to fit what Mr. Pottinger has 
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said. We negotiated a comprehensive educational plan xdth that dk- 
trict last year an it has just completed its first full year. It includes 
early childhood education. At first the superintendent was reluctant 
to introduce any bilingual education for staff. They had a 2-dav session 
of their own during the year, but we have just "finished, in the past 
months assisting them in making contact with the cultural awareness 
center at the University of New Mexico, and they are going to under- 
\mte a program that begin with their oxai funds a full S^lay 
session, m August and then follow it up with consul tan t sernces through- 
out the year, and I think this indicates that the district, itself, through 
1 year's experience, has developed an understanding of what is needed, 
and they have involved 56 parents and young people from the chicano 
community. Part of them are now attending Bceville County Junior 
College and the districtis paying half of the hourly cost for each 
person. We feel this indicates if the district accepts the responsibility, 
the understanding \vill follow. 

Mr. Jacobs. That is very comforting to hear that they are. 

'Mr. Edwards. I onlv have one last (luestion. You really already 
answered it verj^ beautifully, Mr. Pottinger. If j'ou had your way, 
what one thing would you like to see the Federal Government do? 
What would be of the highest prioritj- to help Spanish-speaking pupils 
achieve equal opportunity in our country? 

Mr. Pottinger. X guess, without translating this into a specific 

froposal in the sense it would be a blueprint, I would reiterate what 
said a moment ago,; that is, to have eacn of^us^'ho have the respon- 
sibility in this area, at the Federal level as well as the State and local 
level, to take the time and the effort to understand the point so that 
thereby we will join the issue of quality with the issue of quantity. 

Mr. Zeipman. Mr. Pottinger, have your views been sought by the 
Subcommittee on Gvi\ Rights of the.Domestic Council? 

Mr. Pottinger. I hope the recdrd doesnH show the time I am 
taking to answer. 

Mr. Zeipman. To refresh your recollection, earlier the administra- 
tion, the President, announced he was creating a Domestic Council, 
and in the Domestic Council a Subcommittee on Civil Rights was 
created, her.:'cd by Mr. Schultz. 

Mr. Pottinger. Yes, wy have definitely been consulted by them. 
I am sorry I didnH reco^ize it in the first way you put it, wHich was 
a perfectly appropriate description, but I didn't. The answer to your 
question is, yes, we have been consulted by them on a, number of 
topics and are in fairly regular direct contact with the Domestic 
Council on civil rights matters. , 
Mr. Zeipman. Ave you consulted separately with respect to Chicano 

groblems; that is, with respect to Mexican American and other 
panish-speaking types of civil problems? Are thev dealt with 
separately from the problems of blacks and other minorities? 

Mr. Pottinger. On occasion, yes, and on occasion, in a broader 
res|)ect, the whole problem of education matters for minority students 
is discussed, and we deal with them on that point. The answer to your 
question is "Yes.'' 

-Mr. Zeipman. Are there separate officials in the White House on the 
Domestic Council with different responsibilities in this area? 

Mr. Pottinger. I am sure there are, but I can't say that that has, 
to my knowledge, a substantial effect on how we address the questions 
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thc\- pose to us. My communication with them is as Mr. Cross 
indicated a moment ago, to Secretarj- Richardson, who I re|)ort to 
directly and to my knowledge, theie are a wide variety of people 
involved, including the staff of 0MB and the Domestic Council 
Itself, the Cabinet Committee on Education. 

Mr. Zeifaiax. Do you deal with and confer with Mr. Garment on 
Mexican American problems? 

Mr, PoTTiXGER. I have, yes, on occasion. I think he has a verv 
strong and earnest interest in the problems that have been broughit 
to his attention or that he has identified. 

Mr. Zeifman. To what extent have you made anv types of formal 
recommendations to either the Domestic Councif or the Cabinet 
Committee? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Well, I would have to look at the record. As I say, 
•in a real sense as well as a formal sense, our recommendation goes 
through the Secretary of the Department so I would have to go back 
and look to see to what extent we have done so, and on what soecific 
issues. 

Mr. Zeifman. Has the Cabinet Committee made any si)ecific recom- 
mendations to either your office or Mr. Hays office ^hat you are 
apparently implementing? I am talking, now, about the Cabinet 
Committee for Equal Opportunity for ^anish-Speaking People. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. That is still another agency I neglected to mention 
when I was trying to sjieak of— there is the Cabinet Committee 

Mr. Zeifaian. Dealing not with the Domestic Council but the 
Cabinet Committee on Equal Opportunities for the Spanish speaking, 
has the Cabinet Committee made any recommendations to the Office 
of Education or your office, which you are currently- engaged in 
implementing? 

Mr. PoTTiNGEK. In this sense, yes. I have met with Mr. Ramirez 
and others on his staff to discuss our May 25 program and other 
matters roughly related to it. They have both advocated the solutions 
we have discussed ^with them, and given whatever level of support 
they have at their command. In that sense, I would sav yes. With 
regard to any siHJcific kind of directive, in a formal document, that 
Identified a deficiency in our office in their view, the answer would be 
no. It IS a more informal situation. 

Mr. Hays. I can't recall any specific direction either, but I guess 
there IS so much direction from a lot of people, I don't have them com- 
pletely sorted out. In terms of the informal attitude, both Mr. Chavez 
and myself maintain the same sort of communication. 

Mr. Edwards. Thank you very much for a very valuable testimony 
and dialog. As I am sure you know, this subcommittee is not hostile; it 
IS interested onl;y in the enforcement of the law and the achievement of 
equal opportunity. We agree with you that we are not making satis- 
factory progress towards these goals. We want to make some great 
stndes forward and, working with you, try to be of some help. We 
do appreciate your being here today and hope we can keep in com- 
munication with you. We arc all working for the same goals. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the proceedings were adjourned.) 



